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ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1897. 

The Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at twelve o'clock, m. ; the First Vice-President, Justin Winsor, 
LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the March meeting was read and approved ; 
and the list of donors to the Library for the last month was 
also read. 

The Hon. Charles R. Codman presented the memoir of 
the late Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, which he had been ap- 
pointed to prepare for publication in the Proceedings. 

Major William R. Livermore, of Boston, was elected a 
Resident Member. 

The Hon. Mellen Chamberlain called attention to the 
new volume of Collections, — 6th series, vol. ix., — which was 
ready for distribution at this meeting, and spoke in substance 
as follows : — 

A new volume of our Collections, entitled " The Bowdoin 
and Temple Papers," is laid on the table to-day. It consists 
mainly of the correspondence of Governor James Bowdoin 
and his son-in-law, Sir John Temple, during the Revolutionary 
period, with persons of distinction in England or America, 
among whom were John and Abigail Adams, Samuel Adams, 
William Bollan, the colony agent in London, Rev. Dr. Charles 
Chauncy, Mr. Speaker Cushing, Dr. Franklin, General Gage, 
Admiral Gambier, George Grenville, David Hartley, Admiral 
Howe, Viscount Samuel Hood, General Arthur St. Clair, 
Governor Trumbull, General James Warren, General Wash- 
ington, Thomas Whately, and Professor John Winthrop. 
These papers are of great value, as they relate to a most 
interesting period of the English colonies in America, — the 
period in which they achieved their independence ; but their 
special value consists in this : that it is the only collection of 
letters known to me, written by men of exact knowledge of 
the questions at issue, and of the highest character, who took 
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opposite sides in the impending conflict, — men who, firm in 
their political convictions, were not partisans, still less dem- 
agogues who appealed to special interests or popular preju- 
dices, but such as had the welfare of both sections of the 
empire at heart, and were willing to make sacrifices to secure 
it ; and the impression I receive from reading their correspond- 
ence is not unlike that which would be made by listening to 
the conversation of a dozen intelligent gentlemen in a quiet 
room — not in a representatives' chamber with galleries full 
of their constituents — who were desirous of reaching con- 
clusions dishonorable to neither, but advantageous to both 
parties. 

I will only add in this connection that these papers will en- 
hance the already high reputation of James Bowdoin, and 
serve somewhat to modify the historic judgment respecting 
Sir John Temple. From circumstances stated in the preface, 
they hitherto have been overlooked, but now are happily 
brought to light. They form a part of the priceless store of 
historical manuscripts now by inheritance in the possession of 
our associate Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., who, with Charles C. 
Smith and myself, are the Committee of Publication ; but as 
my connection with this Committee has been merely nominal 
and limited to the kindly accorded privilege of reading the 
proofs, both in galley and revise, I think that as I have had 
some acquaintance with this kind of work, I need not hesitate 
to say that, in my judgment, the Society is under great obliga- 
tions to my associates for the admirable manner in which they 
have performed a task which seldom receives due recognition. 

Of more value would be a just estimate of the light which 
these letters throw upon the true history of the American 
Revolution, and upon two conspicuous actors therein. It can- 
not be said that they disclose facts of importance hitherto 
unknown ; but they place many things in such relation that 
we may see both sides of the questions which they raised. 
This is not the way in which too much of our history has 
been written. The value of the work of our most eminent 
historian, notwithstanding great and manifold excellences, 
is impaired by its manifest partisanship. Without concealing 
or misstating essential facts, he so arranges them that his 
reader is taught to believe that one party was always and 
wholly in the right, and the other always and wholly in the 
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wrong, which never was, and probably never will be, the case. 
If we accept his presentation of the Revolutionary period, we 
must believe that when, after the frightful expenditures in- 
curred in the war with France, which resulted in the transfer 
of the Canadas to the British Crown, greatly to the military 
prestige of England, but mainly to the security of the north- 
ern English colonies, the British government undertook to 
readjust the political, commercial, and financial relations of the 
colonies, chiefly in respect to their future defence, its measures 
were dictated solely by its own interests, and prosecuted in a 
despotic and even a malignant spirit ; and on the other hand, 
that the resistance of the colonies was purely in the spirit of 
liberty unalloyed by pecuniary considerations ; that their con- 
stitutional views of their own rights and of their relations to 
the Crown did not admit of serious argument, and that the 
mob violence to property and even to the persons of those 
whose only offence was a difference of opinion, was pardon- 
able, if not justifiable. The Bowdoin and Temple papers lend 
no countenance to such notions. 

Neither does common sense, nor the later experience of our 
general government in dealing with circumstances not dis- 
similar ; and, least of all, do the accepted rules of historical 
criticism when applied to the action of those who promoted, 
or of those who opposed, the Revolution. The later critical 
spirit is illustrated by an anecdote told to me by our late 
associate Dr. Charles Deane, whose historical writings afford 
some of the best examples of it. It was to this effect: 
that after he had read his paper on the Convention at 
Saratoga in 1777, before the Antiquarian Society, several 
elderly gentlemen said, in substance : " Mr. Deane, your paper 
is both instructive and interesting ; but out of regard to the 
'memory of the fathers,' we hope you will not print it 
without omitting such facts as seem to reflect on their 
conduct." " I replied," continued Dr. Deane, " that if then, 
or after a more careful examination of the paper, they would 
point out any error of fact, or any judgment which the facts 
would not fairly warrant, I would reject or modify, as justice 
might require ; and though I had no desire to have my paper 
appear in the Proceedings against the wishes of any member, 
yet, if it appeared at all, it must appear as I had written it, 
subject of course to the correction of errors." Their reply 
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was : " Mr. Deane, doubtless your facts are accurate, and your 
inferences just ; doubtless the Congress persistently refused 
to fulfil the stipulations of the Convention : nevertheless, con- 
sider the 4 memory of the fathers.' " These old gentlemen 
were able, intelligent, and candid men, their respect for " the 
memory of the fathers" commendable, and their grief on the 
occasion rather touching; but the trouble with them was, as 
it has been with many others, that all their lives they had 
been reading American history inspired by Fourth of July 
orations and Thanksgiving sermons ! Dr. Deane had simply 
set forth the facts. 

The spirit which seems to inspire historical students in 
these later days, both at home and abroad, prompts to the 
search for origins, and to the tracing of national development, 
distinguishing between causes which operate within the limits 
of general laws and those which seem to be accidental. And 
here I ask attention to a recent publication by Harry A. 
Cushing, Ph.D., tutor in history, Columbia University. It is 
entitled " History of the Transition from Provincial to Com- 
monwealth Government in Massachusetts." I have read it 
twice and with the highest satisfaction. This work covers the 
period of our Revolution, which the author seems to regard 
as inevitable, and, on the whole, wisely conducted ; but he is 
not blind to the difficulties, constitutional, legal, and practical, 
which confronted the patriots, nor to the questionable way in 
which they often met them. The Bowdoin and Temple 
Papers, less consecutively than those cited by Mr. Cushing, 
mark the stages of transition from provincial to common- 
wealth government in Massachusetts ; but they indicate, per- 
haps quite as clearly, that the American Revolution was no 
improvised affair, resulting from a proposed — not an actually 
levied — tax, but that it was the successful culmination of 
a contest inevitable from the first settlement of the colony. 
It was a normal development of an English germ curiously and 
pleasantly contrasted with the failure of the germ of English 
literature which by good right the first emigrants might have 
brought with them, but apparently did not. Our English 
ancestors who came to Boston Bay may have been playmates 
in English meadows, as well with Shakspeare and Jonson as 
with Coke and Selden. Certainly they were joint heirs with 
them to the genius of their race, and to the splendid litera- 

37 
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ture of the Elizabethan age ; yet when they left their native 
shores, they left behind this rich inheritance to the loss of 
which their descendants for two hundred years seemed in- 
sensible. But whatever else they may have left behind, they 
did not leave their " English Liberties " ! 

For quite different is the history of the Puritan farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, and their few educated associates who, 
soon after landing, gathered in communities which became 
towns sending representatives to the General Court; and 
whose records, town, church, and court, from the beginning, 
evince clear and exact conceptions of their inalienable rights as 
Englishmen, their constitutional rights under their charter, 
and of their relations to the royal government. So complete 
and exact were their conceptions of these various rights at 
this early period, that their history down to the Revolution, 
in these respects, shows hardly a trace of those stages of de- 
velopment which usually precede revolutions ; and when 
needed there came, as out of the ground, to the front of both 
parties a succession of able lawyers like Prat, Sewall, Gridley, 
Otis, Thatcher, John Adams, and Daniel Leonard, each of 
whom with a little special training could have filled with 
credit any judicial chair in England. These lawyers versed 
in legal and constitutional questions which arose in the often 
conflicting legislation of Parliament and the General Court, 
were quick to discern the least invasion of colonial rights ; 
but not more quick than were James Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, 
Joseph Warren and many others without legal training, who 
nevertheless, inheriting not only that spirit of English liberty, 
but also those intuitions of constitutional principles of the 
first emigrants, were among the earliest and most efficient of 
those who brought on and successfully conducted the Revolu- 
tion which secured their own rights, and was not without in- 
fluence in promoting those of other people. 

Of these men Samuel Adams is accounted the u father of 
the American Revolution " ; and justly. But the critical stu- 
dent of the history of those times marvels that James Bowdoin 
is never mentioned with " the Otises, the Adamses, the War- 
rens, and the Hancocks " ; for he discovers that Bowdoin 
rendered services second to those of no other, and under cir- 
cumstances which ordinarily disqualify one for leadership in a 
revolution. His fortune was ample ; his assured position in 
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public affairs such as would satisfy ordinary ambition ; his sci- 
entific and literary studies were engrossing ; he was in intimate 
social relations with British officials, such as General Gage, 
Commodore Hood, General Mackay, and Admiral Gambier, who 
frequented Boston ; and among his particular friends (includ- 
ing some relatives) who adhered to the Crown, were the Oli- 
vers, Robert and John Temple, the latter his son-in-law, John 
Erving, Jr., Thomas Flucker, Samuel Quincy, Jonathan Sewall, 
and Colonel Isaac Royall, among the most eminent and re- 
spected citizens of Massachusetts. 

These circumstances probably influenced the estimate of him 
by the people whom he appears never to have courted ; and 
doubtless he lacked some of those qualities which attract them. 
Nevertheless, this quiet gentleman — always and everywhere 
a gentleman — was a Whig from the beginning ; and neither 
his independent fortune, nor his aristocratic position, nor his 
personal friendships, nor that conservatism which culture is 
supposed to engender, swerved him by a hair's breadth, or for 
a moment deadened his zeal in the patriotic cause till its 
complete triumph. Hutchinson regarded Bowdoin as unman- 
ageable in the Council as Adams in the General Court, and as 
efficient in bringing forward and carrying forward the Revolu- 
tion. Each was leader of the body of which he was* a mem- 
ber ; and it has been noticed (Hosmer's Hutchinson, page 
118), that under Bowdoin's lead the Council sometimes went 
further in opposition than the popular Assembly under the lead 
of Adams. And yet, like Washington and Jay who said and 
did great things, Bowdoin never suggested or countenanced 
any act, nor said any recorded word, which causes regret in 
later days. 

Without legal training, and seemingly by intuition, he formed 
conceptions of provincial rights under the Charter which are 
now regarded as constitutional ; no statesman had larger views 
of the rights of British subjects, wherever found ; and no one 
that I have noticed had a firmer conviction that, though the 
threatened conflict might be postponed by a change of colonial 
policy, which he advocated in the Petition to the King, July 
7, 1768, with a precision unsurpassed before or later, neverthe- 
less, that a separation of the colonies from the Crown was ulti- 
mately inevitable. I have dwelt thus at length on the claims 
of James Bowdoin to a higher place than he now occupies on 
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the roll of our Revolutionary statesmen ; but not as a discov- 
ery. Many years ago, his great-grandson, Robert C. Winthrop* 
our late honored President, published a paper on the subject, 
which I read at the time, but have purposely avoided re- 
reading, so that from the examination of original materials I 
might form an unbiassed judgment ; and it is this : that few 
of our public men have rendered greater services to Massa- 
chusetts than James Bowdoin, or which deserve a fuller ex- 
emplification than they have received. 

Sir John Temple, whose name is linked with that of his 
father-in-law in the title of these papers, is a large contrib- 
utor to the contents of this volume ; and his correspondence, 
especially that with Thomas Whately, George Grenville's sec- 
retary, is of great value. Temple's abilities and services to 
the cause of the patriots are beyond question ; and equally so, 
that he was regarded with vague suspicion by some of his con- 
temporaries, and by not a few of later days, of whom I am one. 
But I ought to add that I brought to the examination of his 
character and services as presented in this volume a deeply 
seated prejudice growing out of his alleged connection with 
the abstraction and transmission to Boston of the u Hutchin- 
son Letters," — a violation of the sacredness of private letters 
that covered the chief actor in the affair with disgrace which 
neither his great services, nor the lapse of time, nor special 
pleading in his behalf, has removed. It is not to be forgot- 
ten, however, that many honorable men in the colony, regard- 
ing the public interest as paramount in consideration to the 
means by which it was promoted, reluctantly, it is to be hoped, 
withheld their protest. 

Neither by proof nor by Temple's statements is his part 
in this affair determinable with precision. In 1779 Bowdoin, 
Cushing, Chauncy, Cooper, and Samuel Adams united in a 
certificate that he had " a claim in reason and equity to a 
compensation for his great sufferings in the zealous service of 
it [the affair of the letters], and to be regarded by it with 
particular gratitude and respect" (page 436). In a letter to 
Franklin, 1781, he says that notwithstanding the conjecture 
of the English Ministry, " they [his friends in Boston] never 
had the least knowledge or intimation of my having had any 
share or hand in bringing these documents to light and to the 
eyes of my country. I told them I had been privy to the 
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whole transaction ; that it was through my means that you were 
able to obtain them ; that they were obtained in an honorable 
way" (page 461). In a letter to the President of the Senate, 
September 1, 1782, in which he excoriates James Sullivan, 
afterwards governor, he challenges proof that in a certain me- 
morial he " declared that he did procure and send the said 
letters to this country, or that he had demanded any kind of 
reward or compensation for having sent them" (page 480). 
Temple's statements in these extracts may be taken as literally 
true; but they suggest something not unlike special pleading, 
and each reader may form his opinion whether he is fairly 
entitled to share that charitable consideration which all will 
readily accord to Bowdoin, Chauncy, and Cooper. 1 

Temple was a politician, — a character less common in his 
day than in ours, — mainly depending upon the emoluments of 
office for a living ; but it is to his credit that, unlike another 
politician of his day, he never, so far as is known, appropriated 
the public money to his own use. His vigorous discharge of 
his duties as one of the Commissioners of Customs of Boston, 
though inclined to the liberal party, made him obnoxious to 
the highly respectable smugglers in that town. In 1770, 
having been dismissed from his office, he went to England 
and laid his complaint before the ministry with such effect 
that he was appointed Surveyor-General of Customs, which 
office he held until 1774, when with Franklin, on account of 
their connection with the affair of the Hutchinson Letters, 
both were dismissed from office. In 1778 Temple, who had 
been some time in England, came over to America, but returned 
in 1779. After the Treaty of Peace, he was British Consul- 
General to the United States, residing chiefly at New York, 
where he died in 1798. 

Temple's position and actions almost inevitably caused him 
to be doubted by both parties in his day, and are not unlikely 
to have prevented a just estimate of his character since. His 
elder brother was a loyalist, a " Hutchinson Addresser," a 
" Mandamus Councillor," and a refugee ; and Sir John finally 
returned to his native land as an officer of the Crown. His 
aggressive disposition and free speech made him bitter enemies ; 
but he retained the confidence of his high-minded father-in- 

1 An interesting paper respecting the Hutchinson Letters, by Hon. Robert C 
Winthrop, is in our Proceedings, vol. xvi. pp. 41-50. 
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law, as well as of the most eminent English liberals and Mas- 
sachusetts Whigs. 

The Bowdoin and Temple papers, as has been said, differ 
from most similar collections in consisting mainly of public 
documents, or letters written under a sense of responsibility, 
and contrasting with many in those days which were effectual, 
if not intended, to mislead the people. They are of great 
value, therefore, as showing the sincere opinions of reasonable 
men of both parties in respect to pending questions. They 
also correct popular errors then rife and since conspicuous 
in recent histories of considerable reputation. Two charges 
against the British ministry which conducted colonial affairs, 
greatly incensed the colonists. The first was, that the new 
policy inaugurated by Grenville, after the frightful expendi- 
tures incurred in the subjugation of the Oanadas, was designed 
to draw a revenue from the colonies to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the debt thus incurred ; and that this policy was 
adopted without consideration of their ability to contribute 
money for that purpose, or of their wishes in respect to the 
mode of raising it. Connected with this was the even more 
alarming statement that all moneys so raised were to be remit- 
ted to England, thus draining the colonies of their specie. 

Another charge which still lives, was that the modification 
of the charter of Massachusetts in 1774, instead of being the 
consummation of a plan duly considered and determined upon 
without special reference to any particular exigency, was a 
malignant exercise of power provoked, but not justified, by the 
destruction of the tea in 1773. No historian who had investi- 
gated the facts could have fallen into this error ; but not a few 
seem to have deemed it unpatriotic to dispel it! An in- 
structive and typical example of parliamentary legislation for 
the colonies, on important subjects, is the enactment of the 
" Molasses Act " of 1733, which caused great discontent in 
Massachusetts, as seriously affecting one of her great indus- 
tries, — that of distilling rum from molasses for West-India 
consumption. This act was made inoperative by reason of 
the great inducements it offered to smuggling, which led to its 
modification in 1764 ; and its enforcement was one of the causes 
of the Revolution. The original act was reported in 1731, but 
few legislative measures were consummated with greater de- 
liberation, or more earnest efforts to learn the opinions of the 
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colonists, expressed in petitions and remonstrances, and what 
justice required. Its passage was undoubtedly a political and 
economic mistake ; nevertheless, it accorded with the accepted 
political economy of that day, though it was unsuccessfully 
combated by speeches, — especially by one of Oglethorpe's, 
of great power, — enunciating fundamental principles which 
we find in the "Wealth of Nations," and Mill's " Political 
Economy." 

In like manner the modification of this act in 1764, and the 
passage of the Stamp Act in 1765, were preceded by a careful 
investigation of the resources of the colonies, and endeavors 
to learn what subjects and mode of taxation were least objec- 
tionable to the colonists, as these papers indicate ; and while 
I am far from saying that any thorough investigator of the 
history of this period would cite them as the sole source of 
facts absolutely essential to its completeness, speaking for my- 
self, I find some matters both of fact and reason which throw 
new and important light on the questions in controversy be- 
tween the colonies and the home government. In these dis- 
cussions Temple appears to advantage. 

In 1760 Temple, through the influence of George Gren- 
ville, his remote relative, obtained the Surveyor-Generalship 
of Customs, which office he filled with unprecedented vigor, 
and became thoroughly acquainted with all the devices for 
smuggling, and other evasions of the revenue laws so gen- 
erally practised in those days by merchants of the highest 
standing in church and state. At the same time he studied 
the defects of those laws, and their effect on legitimate com- 
merce. He also estimated the ability of the commercial colo- 
nists to contribute to a theoretically equitable share of the 
expense of their imperial defence and government ; and, on 
the other hand, he seems to have appreciated the political 
wisdom of sacrificing a direct revenue to that vastly larger 
revenue which, sooner or later, accrues to the treasury from 
untaxed commerce. 

His correspondent, Thomas Whately, Grenville's private 
secretary, and a joint Secretary of Treasury, was well ac- 
quainted with the financial needs of the government, and 
with the views of his chief as to the best mode of meeting 
them. 

Temple and Whately, therefore, in a way, represented the 
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parties to the impending conflict ; and, constrained by the 
limitation of time, I chiefly pass by other correspondents, 
and from the letters of these two make extracts which seem 
to me of value for explaining things which some historians 
either did not understand, or did not care to place in their 
true light. 

June 8, 1764, Whately commends Temple's 

" zeal to destroy the contraband trade which is carried on there 
[at Rhode Island], & I am afraid in almost every other part of America. 
... It is a favourite object of y e present administration, & nothing will 
be omitted that can tend to accomplish it. The greatest pains is taken 
to procure all y e information that they can in relation to the modes by 
which this illicit trade is carried on, & to apply proper remedies. As 
my present situation enables me to communicate any such information 
to those who will make the best use of it, I should be greatly obliged 
to you if you could furnish me with any." (Pages 19, 20.) 

Again, August 14, Whately writes : — 

" I ask you some questions in relation to . . . y e stamp duty, which 
unless unforeseen objections occur will probably be extended next year 
to America. ... I know there has been a stamp act in your Colony. 
I should be glad to know what was its product & on what articles it 
chiefly produced. What difficulties have occurr'd in executing it? 
What objections may be made to it, & what additional provisions must 
be made to those in force here?" (Page 22.) 

September 24, Temple replies : — 

" I think upon the whole that things are now in such a way that all 
kinds of smuggling & irregular trade will in a great measure soon be 
at an end. But I do not apprehend that the revenue drawn from 
America will in any way answer what seems to be the expectation of 
Ministry. . . . Molosses is the principal article on w ch any money worth 
mentioning can be raised, & on that I fear Parliament will find they 
have left too large a duty in 3d a gallon. The trade will either 
decline or methods will be found out thro corrupt officers in the 
West Indies to naturalize forreign produce there, & introduce it to the 
northern Colonies as British growth. [Page 24.] ... I come now to 
a more important affair, the stamp duty. This, I will suppose, as you 
say, is the most eligible & may be the most easily collected of any 
duty that can be laid, & will yield something handsome. . . . But 
then for a moment consider Great Brittain & her Colonies on the larger 
scale, & see whither it will be expedient or prudent to lay such a 
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duty. It is a certain fact that the produce of all these Colonies in the 
course of trade goes now to Great Brittain for her manufactories, and 
if they produced three times as much as they do it would all go for 
the same purpose. Our people are extravagantly fond of shew & 
dress, and have no bounds to their importation of British manufac- 
tories but their want of money. Suppose a stamp tax to take place & 
to yield sixty thousand a year to be collected in America & sent home, 
there would certainly be £60,000 worth of goods less imported from 
Great Brittain, besides such a sum of money laying still in the coffers 
of the Crown instead of circulating in the Colonies, already very much 
drained of cash." (Pages 25, 26.) 

This is the first expression that I have noticed of an assump- 
tion without foundation, but which, nevertheless, became a 
most effective popular cry at the time, and still echoes through 
later history. Whately will duly explain it ; and I may add 
that Temple's able letter even now would be a suitable 
" Tract for the Times." 

October 3, Temple writes : — 

" We have already two or three vessells entered with foreign molas- 
ses at this port since the act took place & the three penny duty has been 
duly paid. The people seem tollerably reconciled to it." (Page 30.) 

November 5, Whately replies : — 

" I cannot help flattering myself that the duty on molasses will not 
be found on experiment so grievous as it is represented to be. ... I 
own I do not give entire credit to all the objections raised on your side 
of the water. I doubt they are inclined to object to all taxes, and yet 
some are absolutely necessary." (Page 37.) 

June 12, 1765, Whately stated his own, and doubtless Gren- 
ville's understanding of the intent and effect of the recent laws 
for raising a revenue from the colonies : — 

" I find your people still alarm'd with the idea of their country 
being drain'd of all their money by the new taxes. The fact is that 
no more will be remitted from thence hither than will just be sufficient 
to pay the expence of office here, which will be very inconsiderable. . . . 
Thus the whole effect of these laws with respect to money will be no 
more than this, that supposing the expence of the military establish- 
ment in the Colonies should be £300,000 W ann. (which is much 
less than it really is) and supposing the American taxes should be 
£100,000 (which is more than I expect from them), then instead of 
£300,000 now remitted, Great Britain will remit but £200,000; 

38 
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but America will remit none hither. On the contrary she will annu- 
ally receive still £200,000, & none of the money now there or that 
hereafter may be sent thither will be brought on account of these taxes, 
except, as I mentioned before, the office expences, which will be very 
trifling. [Page 59.] ... As you see so many different people in several 
provinces you can judge better perhaps than any one of their temper 
with respect to the new taxes. I hope that now they have had time to 
reflect & opportunities to examine the right of Parliament they do 
not think of the proceedings here in the same light as they were at first 
represented to them. I should be glad to know their present senti- 
ments, & on what points they suppose they have reason to complain." 
(Page 61.) 

In February, 1765, John Nelson wrote to Temple : — 

" The most staunch freinds to the Colonies wishes they had not been 
so obstinate in the point of Right that the Crown had of imposing 
taxes. I am led to suppose they must have been wrong, because both 
within doors and without all I have heard speak on the subject at once 
give it against the Provinces, and allow the Power & Right. I have 
had an opp ty of hearing much on both sides, and even that great advo- 
cate Coll Barry [Col. Isaac Barre] at the grand debates fell in with 
the whole House in that respect, but at the same time endeavored to 
appologize for their so doing, giving for reason, their distresses urged 
them." (Page 46.) 

Time allows no more than brief allusion to a few of the 
other interesting letters in this collection. For examples, that 
of Mauduit to Bowdoin in 1762, in which he writes : " I went 
with Mr Jackson to present to his Majesty the College Verses 
[Pietas et Gratulatio^] which aro much approved of here. 
The dedication is a very masterly performance. I heartily 
wish that the hint which is so very hansomly given at the end 
of it could reach his Majesty's notice to the obtaining the 
royal countenance and assistance, which the College so well 
deservs " (page 13) ; the same to the same, in 1763, in which 
the colony agent mentions an objection often made to the 
provincial legislation, and in this case, that of the Lords to 
confirming an Act for erecting a Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge among the Indians of North America, 
on the ground that the Province had no right to grant charters 
which should extend beyond their own jurisdiction, and also 
that it might be applied to oppose the measures of the Church 
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of England (page 15) ; that of Harrison to Temple in 1765, 
from which it appears that the prohibition of carrying lumber 
to Ireland was an oversight in drawing up the Act (page 44) ; 
two of Whately to Temple, in 1765, quite fully setting forth 
the policy and provisions of the proposed Stamp Act (pages 
49, 52) ; and another between the same, in which Whately 
states the objections to the Act of Indemnity annexed to the 
Act of Compensation to the sufferers from the Stamp Act 
riots in 1765, on the ground that it usurped a royal preroga- 
tive, — that of granting pardons (page 81) ; those letters in 
1769, which relate to the expedition to Lake Superior for 
observing the transit of Venus (pages 116-127) ; Bowdoin to 
Bollan, March 27, 1770, giving an account of the " Boston 
Massacre " (page 167) ; the petition of Richard Clarke and 
others, relative to the destruction of tea in 1773 (page 321), 
and Bollan's account of the examination of Franklin before 
the Privy Council in 1774 (page 335). I will add that, as a 
whole, the value of this collection seems to me not sur- 
passed by any other relating to the same period which I have 
seen. 

The First Vice-President then read the following paper 
on the manuscript of Bradford's History of Plymouth Plan- 
tation : — 

The renewed interest in the Bradford manuscript may 
justify a brief • statement of the propositions which have been 
heretofore made respecting its return to this country. 

It may be remembered that it was after Hutchinson's day lost 
to scholars on this side of the Atlantic, till 1855. Hutchinson 
was the last writer known to have used it, and he left the 
country in 1774. One supposition is that he had borrowed it 
from the Prince Library, and had it in his possession when 
he went to England, and took it with him. Living later at 
Croydon, not far from Fulham, it has been claimed that he 
placed it in the custody of the Bishop of London. The other 
supposition is that some British officer or loyalist abstracted it 
from the tower of the Old South Church during the siege of 
Boston, and carried it away to Halifax. That this is more 
likely than the supposed act of Hutchinson is evident from 
the fact that Bradford's letter-book was later discovered in Nova 
Scotia, having also been in the Prince Library ; and that 
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two other books of that collection, both in manuscript, are still 
at Fulhani, and they are not of a character likely to have 
attracted the attention of Hutchinson. 

Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, used the manuscript at 
Fulham, and referred to it, but without connecting it with 
Bradford's name, when he published in 1844 his " History 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America." Anderson, 
who published in 1848 his " History of the Colonial Church," 
also used it, and distinctly says that it was written by Bradford, 
and that Prince's " Annals" was mainly based on it. Wilber- 
force's "History" was reprinted in New York in 1849. So 
attentive a student as Joseph Hunter had in the same year pub- 
lished in London his tract on the Pilgrims, without discovering 
Wilberforce's reference. Nor did any American scholar note it 
till 1855, when the statement in Wilberforce attracted attention. 
The clue to its existence thus found, a copy was procured for 
this Society and published in 1856 ; and it was not till six 
months later, October, 1856, that Dr. George H. Moore discov- 
ered the note in Anderson, after the question of its identity 
with Bradford's narrative had been settled. " I have reason 
to believe," wrote Dr. Moore to me at a later date, " that my 
notice of Anderson was really of some importance, and was 
the means of drawing attention to other sources of American 
history beside the Bradford." 

The first suggestion to restore the book to this country was 
made in 1858, by a gentleman whom some may remember on 
his visit to this country thirty-odd years ago, the Rev. Dr. John 
Waddington. He borrowed the manuscript from Fulham, and 
showing it to an audience in Southwark, said : " So far as we 
know, not a person now living in the land of the Pilgrims has 
ever seen this manuscript. It has been kept at Fulham among 
the papers of no use to the See. It is not in the catalogue of the 
library, and probably is not reckoned in any inventory of the 
property. No one can tell how it came to Fulham." He then 
goes on in his address, which was called u An Evening with the 
Pilgrims," and urges that it be returned to America. There 
s» t v r > to be evidence that Porteus, who was Bishop of London 
ir.rn 1787 to 1808, was the founder of the library at Fulham, 
and he provided by will that it should be the property of his 
successors forever. There is no evidence, however, that the 
Bradford manuscript was included in the Porteus foundation, 
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and it is in doubt whether it was deposited at Fulham earlier or 
later than 1787. Hutchinson, it will be remembered, had died 
in 1780. The profession made by the Consistory Court of 
London in its recent judgment in the matter, that the register 
of names of the "Mayflower" passengers at the end of the 
book, was the probable ground of its being placed at Fulham, 
— since the Bishop of London was the immediate head of the 
American Church, — is wholly without evidence, and moreover 
the record of passengers as made by Bradford was not a con- 
temporary registration. 

Two years after Waddington's suggestion was made, our 
late President, Robert C. Winthrop, through the instrumen- 
tality of Archdeacon Sinclair, brought the question of sur- 
render to the attention of the Bishop of London, then in 
office, with the suggestion that the Prince of Wales, then 
about going to the States, would be a fitting bearer of the 
book. It was urged that the sanction of the Queen would be 
sufficient warrant for the act ; but the Bishop held that " alien- 
ating property of this kind could only be got over by an act 
of Parliament." So the matter dropped. 

Seven years afterwards (1867) Mr. Hepworth Dixon, jour- 
neying in this country, saw in the Philadelphia Library some 
manuscript volumes which had strayed from the British 
Archives and had found lodgment in that library in 1799. 
The proprietors of the library, on thus being made aware of 
the importance of the volumes, sent them to the Master of the 
Rolls, and suitable acknowledgment was made for the courteous 
act. This surrender was in my mind, in 1869, when the late 
John Lothrop Motley, about to sail for England as the Amer- 
ican minister, was in my office one day in the Boston Public 
Library. I mentioned the considerate conduct of the Phila- 
delphia Library trustees, and told him that the British gov- 
ernment could well reciprocate the courtesy and restore to the 
Prince Library, then in my custody, this Bradford manuscript 
Mr. Motley eagerly seized the idea, and when he reached Eng- 
land he did not forget the promise which he had made to 
me. He saw the Bishop of London, and learned from him, 
as well as from the law officer of the crown, that an acl of 
Parliament would be necessary. He wrote to me that the 
passage of such an act would be surer of success under a 
liberal ministry, — Disraeli was then in power, — and proposed 
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to delay, as a change of ministry at that time seemed likely. 
Mr. Motley's recall from London again brought a stay to 
proceedings. 

In October, 1877, I was talking about this abortive effort 
with Canon Milman of St. Paul's, and he advised my going to 
Fulham to see the bishop, and gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion. I went, but did not find the bishop at home ; but one of 
his servitors took me into the library, and, opening a cupboard 
in one of the cases, I saw the familiar binding of our Collec- 
tions on a volume standing beside a parchment-bound book, 
which proved to be the Bradford manuscript. 

The bishop on his return wrote to me to ask for a confer- 
ence, and from his letter he evidently suspected my motive 
in calling on him ; but as I was unable to change my plans, I 
did not then see him. Later he wrote to me : " I have always 
regretted that I was not at home when you visited Fulham in 
1877. I am not sure that it is sufficiently understood that 
the bishops of London are not the owners of the Bradford 
manuscript and many other documents of interest and value, 
and that they have no power of alienation. All these, like its 
library, the portraits and the furniture of the Chapel, belong 
to the See. The bishop for the time being is but the cus- 
todian ; and if at his death any of the deposits were found 
missing, his representatives would be liable to be sued for 
damages." 

In 1881 Benjamin Scott, then the Chamberlain of London, 
taking advantage of the sympathy for America just created 
by the death of President Garfield, made a public suggestion 
of returning the manuscript as a fitting evidence of that sym- 
pathy. The case of the restoration to France of the will of 
Napoleon L, when it had previously been in deposit at Canter- 
bury, and the act of Parliament sustaining the Archbishop 
in making the surrender, was cited then, as it has been re- 
cently, as a precedent for such an alienation of diocesan 
property. 

I last saw the manuscript in 1891, but failed to meet the 
bishop. When I noticed the tender care with which the 
precious memorial was treated, I came away with a growing 
conviction that it was unwise to attempt any further measures 
for its recovery. 

No one had suggested up to that time the intercession of a 
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Consistory Court ; and I was always told that an act of Par- 
liament would be necessary, as in the case of the Napoleonic 
will, and that such an act would undoubtedly commit the manu- 
script to the keeping of the United States, as indeed may now 
be the case ; for the judgment of the Chancellor, as printed 
in the " London Times " for March 25, 1897, commits the book 
u to his Excellency, the American ambassador, for safe trans- 
mission to the President and Senate of the United States, 
upon such conditions and security as the Court may deter- 
mine." It is curious to observe how large a part Bradford's 
list of the Mayflower's passengers had in inducing the present 
Bishop of London to refer the petition which he had received 
to the Consistory Court, and how much the Chancellor was 
impressed, in ordering a surrender, with the necessity of pro- 
tecting the " pecuniary interests of descendants of families 
named in it, in tracing and establishing their rights to suc- 
cession to property." It was this possible importance of the 
manuscript in such cases natural in a community where entail 
is the rule, that caused any hesitation in acceding to the 
request of the petitioners. {i Had this manuscript," said the 
Chancellor, " been solely of historical value, the Court would 
have had no hesitation in acting upon the precedent of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia." 

If the conditions, which the Chancellor says he shall yet 
determine " in chambers," give this manuscript into the custody 
of the government at Washington, we may well regret the out- 
come of the petition. It is notorious in what a loose way 
important historical documents are sometimes cared for in 
the governmental departments. I have had several instances 
of indifference towards, and ignorance of, such documents in 
government officials, pressed upon my own notice in recent 
years, and within a month I have furnished to Professor 
Moore of Columbia University, who, I believe, is working on 
a government problem of international character, official evi- 
dence of acts in the Northeastern boundary controversy, of 
which we have copies in the College Library at Cambridge, 
and of which no trace could be found in the State department 
at Washington, though they are connected with the founda- 
tions of the present treaty arrangements. 

The Bradford manuscript has in it the book plate of the 
Prince Library, and though there is doubt whether it was placed 
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there by Prince or by the deacons of the Old South Church, 
the fact that it is not filled out in writing as Prince was in 
the habit of doing when he himself inserted the plates, may 
not bar the claim of the Boston Public Library to possess the 
treasure, as a representative of the deacons, on the plea that the 
affixing of the plate is prima facie evidence of the surrender 
at that time of the claim of the Bradford heirs. There is 
strong reason to believe that the plate was not put in by 
Prince. 

There are in Prince's hand some memoranda on the fly-leaves 
of the manuscript which acknowledge that on June 4, 1728, it 
came into his hands for use only, and that Major John Brad- 
ford, the grandson of Governor Bradford, and from whom he 
had received it, had not parted with property in the book. 
There is, moreover, in another note, a distinct averment that 
" Major Bradford and his heirs " are the u right owners " of 
it. This raises the question of moral if not legal ownership, 
involving the application of the law of limitations. 

The book is in a sense the official promulgation of the his- 
tory of Plymouth Colony, made by its executive, and involv- 
ing official correspondence of its appointed leader. So it may 
also be a question if the claims of the Registry of Deeds at 
Plymouth — where other records of the colony are kept — are 
not, after all, paramount. 

All these considerations, with the chance of controversy 
over its custody, render it by no means certain that to remove 
the precious record from Fulham was altogether wise. It is 
to be hoped it will prove so. 1 

Dr. Samuel A. Green communicated a copy of a letter 
written by Lieutenant-Colonel James Abercrombie shortly 
after the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, and said : 

In connection with the memorable events of April 19, 1775, 
I will read the following copy of a letter written soon after 
that date by an English officer of rank stationed in Boston to 
the venerable Cadwallader Colden, of New York. Necessarily 
his information, however inaccurate it may have been, was 

1 I traced the history of the Bradford manuscript and the methods of its 
identification in a paper (1883) printed in the Proceedings (vol. xix.) of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, which was also printed separately. 
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picked up from hearsay, as he took no part in the deeds of that 
day. Naturally it differs much from the accepted accounts of 
the expedition, and without doubt was gathered from the 
various reports in circulation at the time. In our army during 
the late Rebellion tales based on mere rumors of the camp 
were known as " sink stories." Occasionally, however, such 
reports, inexact as they may be, throw rays of side light, and 
help to clear up doubts and uncertainties ; and for that reason 
they have an interest, if not a value. 

The writer of the letter, Lieutenant-Colonel Abercrombie, 
was mortally wounded while storming the works on Bunker 
Hill at the head of the grenadiers, and died on June 24. He 
was a gallant officer, and a brother of General Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. Mr. Frothingham, in his u History of the Siege 
of Boston" (p. 195), says: "When the men were bearing him 
away from the field, he begged them to spare his old friend 
Putnam. ' If you take General Putnam alive,' he said, c don't 
hang him ; for he 's a brave man.' " In Trumbull's well-known 
painting of the battle, Colonel Abercrombie is represented as 
having fallen on the ground in the heat of the action, where 
he is lying near General Warren. 

To the courtesy of ex-Governor John D. Long, now the 
Secretary of the Navy, I am indebted for a copy of the letter 
which is given below : — 

Navy Department, Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, March 31, 1897. 

Dear Doctor, — I enclose you copy of a letter written soon after 
the Battle of Lexington, giving the British view. The original is in 
the possession of General Ruggles, who is now the Adjutant- General 

of the U. S. Army. 

Very truly yours, 

John D. Long. 
Dr. Samuel Abbott Green, 

Librarian, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Boston May 2d 1775 
Dear Sir, — I arrived here the 23d Aprile, & was much Surprised 
to find the town Blockaded, by the Asia I suppose Genl Gage will 
send you an Authentick Coppy of what happened on the 19th I have 
made the Strictest enquiry amongst the Officers and can assure you upon 
honor, that not One Shott was fired by any of the troops, till three men 
at Lexington fired on Our Men a Sergt a Soldier & Major Pitcairns 

39 
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Horse were wounded by those three Shotts, Our Men destroyed 
Some Gun Carriages, three Guns and some flour at Concord, & no 
hostilitys or rather Shotts were exchanged untill the return of four 
Companys of Light Infantry who were advanced three miles beyond 
Concord, on their return, on a Bridge within a mile of Concord they 
saw two of the Light Infantry extended on the Bridge one of them 
was Scalped and had his Ears and Nose Cut off tho' not dead, the 
moment the Light Infantry & Grenadeers began to retreat they were 
fired on from every House and fense along the Road for fifteen Miles, 
I cannot commend the behaviour of Our Soldiers on their retreat. As 
they began to plunder & payed no obediance to their Officers, fortunately 
for the Grenadeers & Light Infantry Lord Percys Brigade were Ordered 
Out to support them or the flower of this Army would all have been 
cut off, 

By report they have thirty peices of Cannon and two Mortars at 
Cambridge, altho' they threaten yet I cannot believe they will raise 
Battyries against the Town, if they do I am certain I can take them, 
the Whigs are all leaving town & such of the Torys as pleases Come in, 
but they are few, Parties run as high as ever they did in Cromwels 
time, & was there not a Red Coat in the Country they would cut one 
anothers throats. 

I cannot pretend to say what Our Generals will do, but I think it is 
in the power of the Congress to prevent the horrors of a civil War 

The Colony of Connecticut have sent two of their Assembly with a 
letter to the General the purport of the letter is to prevent hostilities 
& hoping a method of pacification may yet be adopted. 

I am sorry to hear the Phrenzy of the people has shewn itself in 
your Province, as a particular mark of distinction was Shewn them 
in the Fishing Bill I flattered myself they would have been quiet. 

The Whigs have plundered the Houses of Judge Auchmuty Col. 
Vassals, & Hatches, and Captain Lorings, what other devastations they 
have committed We have not heard. 

I am glad to hear you are in good health and I have the honor to be 
Dear Sir 

your most Obedient humble Servant 

James Abercrombie 

Lt Col 22d Regt 

P. S. Since writing the above I am appointed Adjutant General. 

Lt. Gov Colden 
New York. 

To-day for the last time the Historical Society meets in this 
room, and the occasion seems to justify a few remarks by the 
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sole survivor of the original Building Committee. A full 
period of twenty-five years has elapsed since the last meeting 
was held in the former building which stood on this site ; and 
at that time some of the older members indulged in various 
reminiscences, which are always a prerogative of age. It was 
then thought that the Society would remain here for an in- 
definite period, — certainly much longer than the quarter of a 
century that has since passed ; but human judgment is often at 
fault, and liable to err. At the exercises on the re-opening of 
the Dowse Library, Mr. Winthrop alluded to the fact that the 
Society had been in possession of the site for just forty years, 
and he expressed the hope that another term of at least forty 
years might still be enjoyed in security ; but the exigencies 
of the times have decreed otherwise, and the estate has now 
been sold. 

The Dowse room, as we see it to-day, in form and dimensions 
is the exact counterpart of the corresponding room in the old 
building, though with a few slight changes in its internal 
arrangements. The library, here contained, is a collection of 
choice books of miscellaneous literature, all richly bound in 
calf or morocco, and comprising 4,665 volumes. No provision 
for its increase was made by the giver, and for this reason it is 
not susceptible of growth. In the building soon to be erected, 
it is the intention of the Committee to reproduce this room 
again in similar form and of the same dimensions, so that it 
may still continue as a lasting memorial of Mr. Dowse's 
generosity. It is hoped that the new building will serve as a 
home for the Society during a long period of years ; but as 
human hopes are so apt to be disappointing, I shall refrain 
from prediction. 

For some of us the tender associations which crowd this 
room do not come from mere lapse of time, but from the great 
and noble men who have sat around the table here, as they 
were wont to gather either by chance or for some special 
study. The meetings of the Society have been dignified by 
the presence of members eminent in all the walks of life, — in 
literature, statecraft, the arts and sciences, the learned pro- 
fessions, business affairs, and in numerous other pursuits 
of a scholarly community. It is needless to name them, 
as their memory is still fresh in our minds. 

It seems but a little while ago when the Society was dis- 
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cussing designs for a new structure, and passing through that 
uncertain state which always precedes the adoption of a final 
plan, similar to the condition of affairs in which we find our- 
selves at present, and yet a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since that time. The four other members of the Building 
Committee died many years ago, and all within a period of a 
few weeks more than a year. It may be worthy of note that 
one of that Committee, Mr. Erastus B. Bigelow, gave the 
carpet now on this floor, which was the product of one of 
his own looms at Clinton, and has been in constant use since 
the Annual Meeting, on April 10, 1873. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith, having been called on, said : — 

As Dr. Green has intimated, it is not probable that the 
Society will hold another meeting on this spot, where it has 
been housed for more than sixty-three years, and therefore it 
may not be without interest on this occasion to recall the his- 
tory of the various wanderings of our predecessors in the 
search for a permanent home. The first meeting of which 
any record remains — the meeting at which a constitution 
was adopted and a board of officers was elected — was held 
January 21, 1791, at the house of the first Treasurer, Mr. 
William Tudor, in Court Street, not far from this place ; the 
second meeting was held at the house of the first President, 
the Hon. James Sullivan, in Cambridge Street ; and the third 
meeting in its own library room in the Manufactory House, 
then owned and occupied in part by the Massachusetts Bank. 
This building stood in what is now Hamilton Place, nearly 
opposite to the Park Street Church ; and here the Society ap- 
pears to have remained for about a year, though in the mean 
time meetings were held at the house of James Winthrop, in 
Cambridge, at the house of Rev. Dr. Peter Thacher, in Court 
Street, and at the houses of Mr. Tudor and Mr. Sullivan. It 
then obtained the use of a room in the west end of Faneuil 
Hall, where it met for the first time July 31, 1792. The 
Society occupied this room less than two years, meetings being 
held occasionally at the houses of members, and in one instance 
at Governor's Island. The meeting for the choice of officers 
under the act of incorporation, passed February 19, 1794, was 
held, in the Senate Chamber in the old State House. 
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A few weeks before that time, — on the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1793, — Messrs. William Scollay, Charles Bulfinch, and 
Charles Vaughan, who had recently erected the Tontine 
Crescent, in Franklin Place, offered to the Society u a con- 
venient room " in the centre building. This was the upper 
room over the arch from which Arch Street takes its name, and 
which will be well remembered by our older associates. The 
offer was gratefully accepted ; and by a deed executed May 
1, 1794, those gentlemen " in consideration of the sum of five 
shillings lawful money to us in hand paid by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, but more especially for the promotion of 
the designs of said Society," granted to it " the upper room or 
apartment in the centre building in Franklin Place, in said 
Boston, called the Crescent, together with the passage-way or 
staircase leading to the same." The first meeting in the new 
building was held June 11, 1791 ; and here the Society had 
its library and held meetings for nearly forty years, until its 
removal to this place. After the room had been vacated by 
the Society it was leased for a time to the Boston Phreno- 
logical Society ; and finally, in May, 1839, it was sold to the 
Boston Library Society for the sum of fifteen hundred dollars. 

So early as 1827 it became apparent that better accommo- 
dations were needed, and at the Annual Meeting in that year 
Josiah Quincy, Joseph Coolidge, and James Bowdoin the 
younger were appointed a committee " to inquire whether a 
more safe and suitable room can be provided for the use of 
the Society, free of expense." No immediate result followed, 
and at the Annual Meeting in 1829 the committee was in- 
creased in size by the addition of Benjamin R. Nichols and 
James Savage, and was " authorized to consider of any proj- 
ect for obtaining a more safe and commodious room." In 
August, 1832, Isaac P. Davis was added to the Committee, 
and their powers and duties were further enlarged. About 
the same time an offer was received from the Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings, which was then erecting a building for its 
own use on this spot, to give to the Society " a perpetual 
lease of the whole second story of that beautiful edifice, with 
additional room in the attic." To enable the Society to take 
advantage of this offer, a subscription was shortly afterward 
opened, and the sum of five thousand dollars was subscribed 
in amounts varying from ten dollars to three hundred dollars. 
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The whole number of subscribers was sixty-four, of whom 
more than half were not members of the Society. The suc- 
cess of this subscription enabled the Committee to make a 
better arrangement than was at first proposed ; and by an in- 
denture dated March 6, 1833, the Provident Institution sold to 
the Society "the second story of the edifice lately erected by 
said Provident Institution in Boston, . . . together with one- 
half of the attic story of said building, with a privilege in the 
entries and stairways." If the building should be destroyed 
by fire or other accident, the Historical Society was to be 
" entitled to one undivided fourth part of the lot of land," and 
was to contribute one-fourth part of the cost of erecting a new 
building u of the same dimensions and of like materials," to be 
owned in the same manner. This joint ownership continued 
down to the removal of the Provident Institution to Temple 
Place, when, by a deed dated February 29, 1856, the Society 
became the sole owner of the property, subject, however, to a 
mortgage given to enable it to make the purchase, and at 
the same time it leased the lower story of the building to the 
Suffolk Savings Bank. At the termination of the lease the 
Savings Bank removed to a new building which it had erected 
on the opposite side of Tremont Street ; and as the final re- 
sult of protracted negotiations it was decided to take down 
the building which then stood here and to erect a thoroughly 
fireproof structure, the two lower stories of which should be 
specially arranged for the use of the Probate Court and the 
Registry of Deeds for the County of Suffolk. A lease was 
accordingly made to the City of Boston, for the term of fifteen 
years, by one provision of which it was agreed that a small 
piece of land between the Historical Society's building and the 
City building should be covered by a temporary structure, the 
two lower floors of which should be used by the City, and 
the two upper floors by the Historical Society. To effect 
these improvements the real estate of the Society was mort- 
gaged for the sum of sixty thousand dollars, with interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the rate of seven per cent per annum. 
The whole of this mortgage was paid off by unequal 
instalments between March, 1877, and March, 1887; and at 
the Annual Meeting in April, 1894, the Treasurer was able to 
report that such of the permanent funds as had been tempo- 
rarily invested in the new building had been reinvested. 
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After the termination of this lease the City continued to 
occupy the premises as a tenant at will until October, 1894. 
Subsequently the lease was revived for a term of five years, 
from July 1, 1896, with a right of purchase by the City at a 
stipulated price. 

While the new building was in progress most of the books 
and other valuables were stored in the basement of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum in Beacon Street, and the Society had rooms 
at No. 41 Tremont Street. Meetings were held there ; in the 
room of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in the 
Athenaeum ; and at the houses of Robert C. Winthrop, in 
Brookline, John Amory Lowell, in Park Street, and Robert 
M. Mason, in Walnut Street. The Annual Meeting in 1872 
was held in the room of the Academy, and the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1873 in this room, which with only slight and necessary 
changes is an exact reproduction of the Dowse Library in the 
old building. Of the ten original members only two were 
living when the Society met for the first time on this spot, — 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman and Thomas Wallcut. When the 
Society was ushered for the first time into the Dowse Library, 
in 1857, by its two senior members, Josiah Quincy and James 
Savage, there were on our roll the names of only two other 
members elected in the first thirty years after the organization 
of the Society, Nathan Hale and Edward Everett. To-day 
there are only eighteen members who were elected before the 
Annual Meeting of 1873, no one of whom was a member in 
1857. 

Apart from the Society's long occupancy of the buildings 
erected on this spot, the estate has had an interesting history. 
On it, as is well known, stood the residence of Rev. Dr. Caner, 
Rector of King's Chapel, who espoused the cause of the mother 
country in the struggle with the Colonies, and on the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British troops in March, 1776, went to 
Halifax with a large part of his congregation. The estate was 
confiscated and sold under the Massachusetts Confiscation Acts, 
and by deed dated April 8, 1782, was conveyed to Samuel 
Henley, of Charlestown. A few weeks later he conveyed it 
to John Lowell, the first Judge of that name, who is repre- 
sented on our present list of members by three of his descend- 
ants. In September, 1793, Mr. Lowell conveyed it to Rufus 
G. Amory, an eminent lawyer of that period, who had his 
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office in Court Street and his residence here. In November, 
1805, Amoiy sold it to William M. S. Doyle, miniature painter, 
who in 1809 sold to the Proprietors of the Boston Athenaeum 
the part of the estate on which this building stands. The 
Athenaeum library was kept here until its removal in 1822 to 
the house of James Perkins in Pearl Street, near to the corner 
of High Street. In January, 1823, the Athenaeum sold the 
estate to William Phillips, from whom it passed by descent to 
his son, Jonathan Phillips; and in 1832 it was bought by the 
Provident Institution for Savings in the Town of Boston, the 
first savings-bank established in this country. As has already 
been stated, the Historical Society's title to the estate was 
derived directly from the Provident Institution. 

We shall all leave this spot with regret, but with a not less 
unanimous opinion on the part of members that it can no 
longer afford accommodations adequate to the needs of the 
Society. For more than a hundred years the rooms of the 
Society have been here, or within a few minutes' walk of this 
place. Our new building will stand on a most attractive site, 
which when our predecessors first came here was not within 
the territorial bounds of Boston, and which at a much later 
date would have seemed scarcely more promising than the 
Cambridgeport marshes so humorously described by Mr. 
Everett in his eulogy on our great benefactor, Thomas Dowse. 
To-day it is within easy access for our members ; and it re- 
quires but a slight effort of the imagination to look forward to 
the time when it will be fitly described as a central situation. 
For its selection, as I need not say, we are mainly indebted to 
the judgment and foresight of our absent President. 

As we go hence, bearing our sheaves with us, we shall carry 
nothing more valued than the associations which cluster 
around this room. In the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies, here have been formed or cemented friendships, 
official and personal, which no differences of opinion or 
policy have ever ruffled. It was a pleasure never lightly to be 
esteemed that, however we might differ elsewhere on any sub- 
ject, we could here work for common objects with Winthrop, 
Ellis, and Deane, with Chandler Robbins, Richard Frothing- 
ham, and George Dexter, — too early lost from our fellowship, 
— to name only a few of those no longer with us who were most 
closely identified with the purposes of the Society in the last 
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thirty years. And to them might be added a long and brilliant 
catalogue of the departed and the living whose names will 
always be associated with this place, for the good work done 
and the cordial greetings here exchanged. Our founders 
would have rejoiced could they have seen in their day of small 
things this building and the literary and historical treasures 
crowded within its walls ; and may we not confidently hope 
that our successors will look on results as large, or even 
larger ? Sic vos NON VOBis, surrounding a hive of working 
bees, has been for more than sixty years the legend on our 
corporate seal, and for nearly forty years it has had a place 
on our walls. It was adopted only a few months after our 
predecessors held their first meeting on this spot; and as we 
gather here for the last time, the life which it symbolizes fills 
this room with gracious memories of those who have labored 
here. We may feel sure that it will be in the new century 
the inspiration of those who will then occupy the chairs we 
shall leave vacant. 

The special business of the Annual Meeting was then taken 
up, and the Report of the Council was read by Mr. Arthur 
Lord, Senior Member at Large : — 

Report of the Council. 

During the past year the Society has held nine stated meet- 
ings and has issued to-day a volume of Collections, being the 
fifty-ninth in our series, entitled Volume IX., Sixth Series. 
It is known as "The Bowdoin and Temple Papers," 

These Bowdoin and Temple manuscripts were lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., in a chest supposed 
to contain only probate accounts. Many letters have been 
printed in the Proceedings, and the letters and other docu- 
ments now printed extend over a period from July, 1756, to 
November, 1782, and relate mainly to public affairs. 

A new volume of Proceedings has been issued, entitled 
Volume X., Second Series, and contains the portraits of Rev. 
George E. Ellis, D.D., and his memoir by Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham ; of Edward Bangs, with a memoir by John Lowell ; of 
Octavius B. Frothingham, with a memoir by Josiah P. Quincy ; 
and of Martin Brimmer, with a memoir by Samuel Eliot. 

40 
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Special consideration is given in this volume to the removal 
of the rooms of the Society to a new site, in an exhaustive 
address by the President ; and the volume also contains numer- 
ous communications of general interest. 

The following gentlemen have become Resident Members 
of the Society during the year, viz. : James Madison Barker, 
Pittsfield, April 9, 1896 ; Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brookline, 
May 14, 1896 ; Henry Lillie Pierce, Boston, November 12, 
1896 ; Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, Worcester, January 14, 
1897 ; and Leverett Wilson Spring, Williamstown, February 

11, 1897. William Babcock Weeden, Providence, November 

12, 1896 ; Richard Garnett, London, December 10, 1896 ; 
George Park Fisher, New Haven, January 14, 1897 ; Wood- 
row Wilson, Princeton, February 11, 1897 ; and Joseph Wil- 
liamson, Belfast, March 11, 1897, have become Corresponding 
Members. 

From the list of Corresponding Members to that of Honorary 
Members, Samuel Rawson Gardner, LL.D., and James Bryce, 
D.C.L., have been transferred. 

Four members of the Society have died during the year. 
The following is a list of their names, together with the names 
of those appointed to prepare memoirs of them to be published 
in our Proceedings : Lucius Robinson Paige, memoir by Rev, 
Henry F. Jenks ; Henry Lillie Pierce, memoir by James M. 
Bugbee ; Francis Amasa Walker, memoir by Thornton K. 
Lothrop ; George Otis Shattuck, memoir by Professor Charles 
F. Dunbar. 

Of the Corresponding Members, John Meredith Read died 
at Paris, December 27, 1896 ; and Horatio Hale died at 
Clinton, Canada, December 28, 1896. 

Of the Honorary Members Ernst Curtius died July 11, 1896. 

There have been forty-six publications by members of the 
Society during the year, which have been presented to the 
Society by their several authors, and a list of the same is 
appended to this report. 

On the 12th of November, 1896, the President of the Society, 
President Eliot of Harvard College, and Bishop William Law- 
rence were appointed a committee to take measures, in con- 
nection with the American Antiquarian Society and the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, for the bringing back to this 
country of the original manuscript of Governor Bradford's 
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History of Plymouth Colony. A Memorial was prepared by 
our associate Senator George F. Hoar, and was signed by 
committees of the American Antiquarian Society, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, 
and the New England Society of New York, with the cordial 
approval and indorsement of His Excellency the Governor, 
and was forwarded to the American ambassador at London 
through the Department of State, and received its approval 
and co-operation. 

The petition was presented by Mr. Bayard, with the approval 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
to the Consistory Court of the Diocese of London ; and after 
a full hearing the Chancellor ordered that the original be 
given up to Mr. Bayard, for transmission to the Governor of 
Massachusetts, to be disposed of according to the decree of 
the Court. It is gratifying to record that this interesting 
and valuable historical relic is soon to be returned to Massa- 
chusetts after an absence of more than a century. 

It is also interesting to note that this History of Plymouth 
Colony was first published in full in the Collections of this 
Society, Volume III., of the Fourth Series, and that the story 
of its loss and its discovery, and of the prior efforts which have 
been made for its return to America, have been fully told in 
our Proceedings. When it is finally restored to Massachusetts, 
it will be appropriate for this Society to make some formal 
recognition of the courtesy and friendly spirit which has ani- 
mated the authorities of the Diocese and alone made possible 
the return of the manuscript. 

But it will be proper here to acknowledge the deep in- 
debtedness which is due to Senator Hoar for his efforts in 
this matter. He began the negotiations with the Bishop of 
London, prepared the Memorial, and directed the effort which 
has proved successful for the return of the manuscript. To 
him is due the chief credit for the return of the manuscript of 
Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation. 

On the 26th of December last, it was voted that the memo- 
rial which had been drawn up by Mr. Adams be signed and 
sent to Senator Hoar, and to Mr. John F. Fitzgerald, repre- 
senting in the House of Representatives the District which 
includes Constitution Wharf, and that the Corresponding Secre- 
tary inform other societies of this action, and ask them to 
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co-operate in the effort to preserve the frigate " Constitution." 
The Memorial was signed by the members of the Council, and 
was presented in the Senate by Mr. Hoar, and in the House 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. The effort which was made to preserve 
the historic frigate has proved successful, and arrangements 
are now being made which will secure its permanent care and 
preservation. 

Of the matters directly affecting the interests of the Society, 
the most important is the sale of this estate, which has been so 
long occupied by the Society for its collections and meetings, 
to the City of Boston. From the estate the sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been received, as is fully set forth 
in the report of the Treasurer. The Council have leased Nos. 
317, 318, and 319, in the Tremont Building, for the term of 
two years, at the rate of twelve hundred and forty-six dollars 
a year. With the exception of all our own publications and 
such books of reference as are in frequent use at the rooms 
which are to be placed in the new quarters, the library and col- 
lections of the Society will be stored in the Metropolitan Storage 
Warehouse until the new building to be erected at the corner 
of Boylston Street and the Fenway is ready for occupancy. 

The laborious work of removal has been nearly completed, 
and the Society is indebted to its Cabinet-keeper, Mr. Mc- 
Cleary, who has had principal charge of the removal of the 
valuable collections of the Society, for the care and interest 
which he has shown in the matter, and for the successful exe- 
cution of the plan of removal which his experience suggested. 

Plans for the new building have been prepared by Mr. 
Wheelwright, and submitted to the General Committee, con- 
sisting of the Council and three other members of the Society, 
and have received careful consideration. Some important 
changes in the proposed plans have been suggested, and it is 
hoped that a plan will be shortly perfected which will commend 
itself to the Committee and the Society, and which will pro- 
vide for the erection of a suitable and dignified building which 
will long serve the needs and convenience of our members. 

The next meeting of the Society, and future meetings until 
the completion of the new building, will be held in the rooms 
which have been leased in the Tremont Building. 

Arthur Lord, 
Senior Member at Large of the Council. 
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Publications by Members. 

The Battle ot Bunker Hill. By Charles Francis Adams. Reprinted 
from the American Historical Review (I. 3) for April, 1896. 

The Battle of Long Island. By Charles Francis Adams. Reprinted 
from the American Historical Review (I. 4) for July, 1896. 

Views of Unitarian Belief held by a Layman of Boston. Written 
for the Unitarian Club of Boston, but never read before it. By William 
S. Appleton. 

Additions and Corrections to Sumner Genealogy to January, 1897. 
By William S. Appleton. 

Gatherings toward a Genealogy of the Coffin Family. By William 
S. Appleton. 

United States of America, 1765-1865. By Edward Channing. 

Guide to the Study of American History. By Edward Channing 
and Albert B. Hart. 

The Cause of Hard Times. By Uriel H. Crocker. Revised 
Edition. 

A Bird's-Eye View of our Civil War. By Theodore A. Dodge. 
New and Revised Edition. 

Medical Education of the Future. By Charles W. Eliot. Reprint 
from American Medico- Surgical Bulletin, February 1, 1896. 

Oration in Honor of Colonel William Prescott, delivered in Boston, 
14 October, 1895, by Invitation of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion. By William Everett. 

Magistro "fallentis semitse Vitae " S. P. D. discipulus. [Written in 
commemoration of the fiftieth graduation anniversary of Prof. George 
M. Lane.] By William Everett. 

Studies in the Text of Lucretius. [A paper offered in commemora- 
tion of Professor Lane's anniversary.] By William Everett. 

The American Revolution. Illustrated Edition. By John Fiske. 

Groton Historical Series ; Numbers I. to IV. of Volume IV. By 
Samuel A. Green. 

Early Church Records of Groton, Massachusetts, 1761-1830. Con- 
taining a List of Admissions to the Church, with Lists of Marriages 
and Baptisms ; and various other memoranda. With Notes and an 
Introduction. By Samuel A. Green. 

In Memory of Sarah King Hale, the First Vice-Regent for New 
Hampshire of the Mount Vernon Ladies' Association of the Union. 
By George S. Hale. 

A Study of Fears. By G. Stanley Hall. Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. VIII. No. 2. 

Genealogies. The Hassam Family. The Hilton Family. The 
Cheever Family. By John T. Hassam. 
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Book and Heart, Essays on Literature and Life. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

Massachusetts in the Army and Navy during the War of 1861-65. 
Prepared by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, State Military and Naval 
Historian. Vol. I. 

The Charge against President Grant and Attorney- General Hoar of 
packing the Supreme Court of the United States, to secure the reversal 
of the Legal Tender Decisions, by the appointment of Judges Bradley 
and Strong, Refuted. Letter to the Boston Herald. By George F. 
Hoar. 

Anniversary Sermon preached in Grace Church Chapel [Lawrence] 
by the Rector, Rev. A. H. Amory, October 11, 1896. Sermon 
preached in Grace Church, at the Dedication of the New Chancel, 
October 18, 1896, by the Right Rev. William Lawrence, second Rector 
of the Parish, and Bishop of Massachusetts. 

William Henry Seward. By Thornton K. Lothrop. [American 
Statesman Series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr.] 

Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 2 vols. 

1775 — April Nineteenth — 1896. An Address Commemorative of 
the Life and Services of George D. Robinson, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, 1884-86, by Henry Cabot Lodge. Proceedings at the 
Hancock Church in Lexington on the One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Anniversary of the Battle. 

In Commemoration of the Life and Public Services of Frederic T. 
Greenhalge, late Governor of the Commonwealth. [Eulogy by Henry 
Cabot Lodge.] Printed by order of the General Court. 

Remarks of Rev. Alexander McKenzie, at the Funeral of Hon. 
Charles Theodore Russell, Shepard Memorial Church, January 19, 
1896. 

Remarks of Rev. Alexander McKenzie, at the Funeral of Hon. 
William Eustis Russell, Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge, July 
20, 1896. 

The Chief End of Man. By George S. Merriam. 

Reminiscences and Letters of Caroline C. Briggs. Edited by George 
S. Merriam. 

Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
2 vols. 

Origins of Williamstown. By Arthur L. Perry. Second Edition. 

Henry Oscar Houghton. A Biographical Outline. By Horace E. 
Scudder. 

Diocese of Massachusetts. The Enlargement of its Diocesan Library. 
Being the Thirteenth Annual Report made to the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Massachusetts, held in 
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Trinity Church, Boston, May 6 and 7, 1896. By the Rev. Edmund F 
Slafter. 

Enfranchisement and Citizenship. Addresses and Papers by 
Edward L. Pierce. Edited by A. W. Stevens. 

Major John Lillie. 1755-1801. The Lillie Family of Boston. 
1663-1896. By Edward Lillie Pierce. 

The Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Thirtieth Report by Frederick W. Putnam. 

Symbolism in Ancient American Art. By F. W. Putnam and C. C. 
Willoughby. 

Hymns and Sonnets by Eliza Scudder. With an Introduction by 
Horace E. Scudder. 

Rev. Samuel Ripley of Waltham. Privately printed. By James B. 
Thayer. 

International Bimetallism. By Francis A. Walker. 

The Inaugural Addresses of the Mayors of Boston. Volume II. 
from 1852 to 1867. Published by the City Registrar [William H. 
Whitmore]. 

A Report [27th] of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, 
containing the Selectmen's Minutes from 1787 through 1798. By 
William H. Whitmore, City Registrar. 

Nineteenth Report (1896) of Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
University. 

Cabot and the Transmission of English Power in North America. 
An Address delivered before the New York Historical Society on 
its Ninety -second Anniversary, Wednesday, November 18, 1896, by 
Justin Winsor. 



The report of the Treasurer and the report of the Auditing 
Committee were presented in print, and are here given : — 

Report of the Treasurer. 

In compliance with the requirements of the By-Laws, Chap- 
ter VII., Article 1, the Treasurer respectfully submits his 
Annual Report, made up to March 31, 1897. 

The special funds held by him are fifteen in number, and 
are as follows : — 

I. The Appleton Fund, which was created Nov. 18, 1854, 
by a gift to the Society, from Nathan Appleton, William Ap- 
pleton, and Nathaniel I. Bowditch, trustees under the will of 
the late Samuel Appleton, of stocks of the appraised value of 
ten thousand dollars. These stocks were subsequently sold 
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for $12,203, at which sum the fund now stands. The income 
is applicable to " the procuring, preserving, preparation, and 
publication of historical papers." 

II. The Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund, which 
now stands, with the accumulated income, at $10,000. This 
fund originated in a gift of two thousand dollars from the late 
Hon. David Sears, presented Oct. 15, 1855, and accepted by 
the Society Nov. 8, 1855. On Dec. 26, 1866, it was increased 
by a gift of five hundred dollars from Mr. Sears, and another 
of the same amount from our late associate, Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer. The income must be appropriated in accordance 
with the directions in Mr. Sears's declaration of trust in the 
printed Proceedings for November, 1855. The declaration 
contains also the following clause : " And when hereafter the 
accumulations of said fund — by its investments of income ; 
by additions made to it ; by gifts, bequests, or otherwise — 
shall amount to a sufficient sum, in aid of other means, to pur- 
chase or secure a suitable site for the library and halls of said 
Historical Society, or to enable said Society to appropriate and 
improve the whole of their present premises, — then, and in 
either of the cases, the said Trustees may, under a recorded 
vote of authority of the Society, draw out and receive the 
whole, or any part, of said accumulations of said fund, to be 
expended by them in the above-named purposes. . . . Pro- 
vided always, that in no case whatever shall the original trust- 
sum be encroached upon or diminished." 

III. The Dowse Fund, which was given to the Society 
by George Livermore and Eben. Dale, executors of the will of 
the late Thomas Dowse, April 9, 1857, for the " safe keeping " 
of the Dowse Library. It amounts to $10,000. It should be 
added that the books for the safe keeping of which this provi- 
sion was made were given to the Society in 1856, " upon the 
single condition that they shall be preserved together for ever 
in a separate room, and shall only be used in said room." The 
room itself was fitted up " at the sole expense of Mr. Dowse's 
estate, and by the express authority of his executors." 

IV. The Peabody Fund, which was presented by the late 
George Peabody, in a letter dated Jan. 1, 1867, and now stands , 
at $22,123. The income is available only for the publication 
and illustration of the Society's Proceedings and Memoirs, and 
for the preservation of the Society's Historical Portraits. 
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V. The Savage Fund, which was a bequest from the late 
Hon. James Savage, received in June, 1873, and now stands 
on the books at the sum of $6,000. The income is to be used 
for the increase of the Society's Library. 

VI. The Erastus B. Bigelow Fund, which was given in 
February, 1881, by Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman, in recog- 
nition of her father's interest in the work of the Society. 
The original sum was one thousand dollars ; but the inter- 
est was added to the principal to bring the amount up to 
$2,000, at which it now stands. There is no restriction as to 
the use to be made of this fund. 

VII. The William Winthrop Fund, which amounts to 
the sum of $3,000, and was received Oct. 13, 1882, under the 
will of the late William Winthrop, for many years a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society. The income is to be applied 
" to the binding for better preservation of the valuable manu- 
scripts and books appertaining to the Society. " 

VIII. The Richard Frothingham Fund, which repre- 
sents a gift to the Society, on the 23d of March, 1883, from 
the widow of our late Treasurer, of a certificate of twenty 
shares in the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., of Chicago, 
of the par value of $100 each, and of the stereotype plates 
of Mr. Frothingham's u Siege of Boston," " Life of Joseph 
Warren," and " Rise of the Republic." The fund stands on 
the Treasurer's books at $3,000, exclusive of the copyright. 
There are no restrictions on the uses to which the income may 
be applied. 

IX. The General Fund, which now amounts to $10,468.56. 
It represents the following gifts and payments to the 
Society : — 

1. A gift of two thousand dollars from the residuary estate 
of the late Mary Prince Townsend, by the executors of her 
will, William Minot and William Minot, Jr., in recognition of 
which, by a vote of the Society, passed June 13, 1861, the 
Treasurer was " directed to make and keep a special entry in 
his account books of this contribution as the donation of Miss 
Mary P. Townsend." 

2. A legacy of two thousand dollars from the late Henry 
Harris, received in July, 1867. 

3. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late George 
Bemis, received in March, 1879. 

41 
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4. A gift of one hundred dollars from the late Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, received in April, 1881. 

5. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late Williams 
Latham, received in May, 1884. 

6. A bequest of five shares in the Cincinnati Gas-Light and 
Coke Co. from the late George Dexter, Recording Secretary 
from 1878 to 1883, received in June, 1884. This bequest for 
several years stood on the Treasurer's books at $900, at which 
sum the shares were valued when the incomes arising from 
separate investments were all merged in one consolidated 
account. Besides the regular quarterly dividends there has 
been received up to the present time from the sale of sub- 
scription rights, etc., the sum of $268.56, which has been 
added to the nominal amount of Mr. Dexter's bequest. 

7. A legacy of one thousand dollars from the late Ebenezer 
Rockwood Hoar, received in February, 1895. 

8. Fourteen commutation fees of one hundred and fifty 
dollars each. 

X. The Anonymous Fund, which originated in a gift of 
11,000 to the Society in April, 1887, communicated in a letter 
to the Treasurer printed in the Proceedings (2d series, vol. iii. 
pp. 277, 278). A further gift of $250 was received from the 
same generous friend in April, 1888. The income up to the 
present time has been added to the principal ; and it is the 
wish of the giver that the same policy should be continued. 
The fund now stands at $2,036.17. 

XL The William Amory Fund, which was a gift of 
$3,000, under the will of our associate, the late William 
Amory, received Jan. 7, 1889. There are no restrictions on 
the uses to which the income may be applied. The income 
has been allowed to accumulate, with the view to the publica- 
tion of a volume of Collections. 

XII. The Lawrence Fund, which was a gift of $3,000, 
under the will of our associate, the younger Abbott Lawrence, 
received in June, 1894. The income is " to be expended 
in publishing the Collections and Proceedings" of the 
Society. 

XIII. The Robert C. Winthrop Fund, which was a gift 
of $5,000, under the will of our late associate, received in 
December, 1894. No restrictions were attached to this be- 
quest ; but by a vote of the Society passed Dec. 13, 1894, it 
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was directed that the income "shall be expended for such 
purposes as the Council may from time to time direct." 

XIV. The Waterston Publishing Fund, which was a 
gift of $10,000, under the will of our late associate, the Rev. 
Robert C. Waterston, received in December, 1894. The 
income is to be used as a publishing fund, in accordance with 
the provisions of Mr. Waterston's will printed in the Proceed- 
ings (2d series, vol. viii. pp. 172, 173). 

XV. The Ellis Fund, which originated in a bequest to 
the Society of 130,000, by our late President, Dr. George E. 
Ellis. This sum was paid into the Treasury Dec. 20, 1895 ; 
and to it was added the sum of $574.71 received from the 
sale of various articles of personal property, also given to the 
Society by Dr. Ellis, which it was not thought desirable to 
keep, making the whole amount of the fund $30,574.71. No 
part of the original sum can be used for the purchase of other 
real estate in exchange for the real estate specifically devised 
by Dr. Ellis's will. 

Besides the bequest in money, Dr. Ellis by his will gave to 
the Society the dwelling-house No. 110 Marlborough Street, 
with substantially all its contents. In the exercise of the dis- 
cretion which the Society was authorized to use, this house 
was sold for the sum of $25,000, and the proceeds invested in 
the more eligible estate on the corner of the Fenway and 
Boylston Street. The full sum received from the sale was 
entered on the Treasurer's books, to the credit of Ellis 
House, in perpetual memory of Dr. Ellis's gift. 

The Treasurer also holds a deposit book in the Five Cent 
Savings Bank for $100 and interest, which is applicable to the 
care and preservation of the beautiful model of the Brattle 
Street Church, deposited with us in April, 1877. 

It should not be forgotten that besides the gifts and bequests 
represented by these funds, which the Treasurer is required to 
take notice of in his Annual Report, numerous gifts have been 
made to the Society from time to time, and expended for the 
purchase of the real estate, or in promoting the objects for 
which the Society was organized. A detailed account of these 
gifts was included in the Annual Report of the Treasurer, 
dated March 31, 1887, printed in the Proceedings (2d series, 
vol. iii. pp. 291-296) ; and in the list of the givers there enu- 
merated will be found the names of many honored associates, 
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living or departed, and of other gentlemen, not members of 
the Society, who were interested in the promotion of histori- 
cal studies. They gave liberally in the day of small things ; 
and to them the Society is largely indebted for its present 
prosperity and usefulness. 

During the year the protracted negotiations for the sale to 
the City of Boston of the estate on Tremont Street owned 
and occupied by the Society have been completed. In accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions as finally settled, the 
estate was mortgaged, with the approval of the Mayor, to the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company for the sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, with interest at 
the rate of four per cent per annum payable semi-annually, 
reserving to the mortgagor and its assigns the right to pay off 
twenty-five thousand dollars on any and every interest day ; 
and that sum ($150,000) was received in cash from the Life 
Insurance Company. Simultaneously with the execution of 
the mortgage, and subject to it, the estate was conveyed to 
the City on receipt of the further sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars ($50,000) also in cash. Of the aggregate sum thus 
received, the sum of thirty thousand dollars was applied to 
the payment of the mortgage on the Fenway estate, which is 
now free from incumbrance ; the sum of ten thousand dollars 
was reserved in the treasury ; and the remaining sum was 
lent to the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company on notes 
maturing at various dates and for various amounts, so arranged 
as that such portion of this sum as the Society shall set apart 
for the erection of a new building will be available when 
wanted during the progress of the building. 

The stock and bonds held by the Treasurer as investments 
on account of the above-mentioned funds are as follows : 
$10,000 in the five per cent mortgage bonds of the Chicago 
and West Michigan Railroad Co. ; $5,000 in the four per cent 
bonds of the Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. ; $5,000 in the 
four per cent bonds of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Co. ; $5,000 in the five per cent gold bonds of the 
Cincinnati, Dayton, and Ironton Railroad Co. ; $3,500 in the 
new four per cent mortgage bonds of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa F6 Railroad Co., $2,000 in the adjustment four per 
cent bonds, and thirty-three shares of the preferred stock of 
the same corporation, received in exchange for the bonds of 
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said corporation heretofore held by the Treasurer ; $11,000 in 
the five per cent collateral trust bonds of the Chicago Junc- 
tion Railways and Union Stock Yard Co. ; $30,000 in the five 
per cent mortgage bonds of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Co. of Kansas City ; $6,000 in the four and one half per cent 
bonds of the Boston and Maine Railroad Co. ; fifty shares in the 
Merchants' National Bank of Boston ; fifty shares in the State 
National Bank of Boston ; fifty shares in the National Bank 
of Commerce of Boston ; fifty shares in the National Union 
Bank of Boston ; fifty shares in the Columbian National Bank 
of Boston ; forty-two shares in the Second National Bank 
of Boston ; thirty-five shares in the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road Co. ; twenty-five shares in the Old Colony Railroad Co. ; 
five shares in the Cincinnati Gas-Light and Coke Co. ; four 
shares in the Boston Real Estate Trust (of the par value of 
$1,000) ; five shares in the State Street Exchange ; and two 
shares in the Pacific Mills (of the par value of $1,000). 

The following abstracts and the trial balance show the pres- 
ent condition of the several accounts : — 

CASH ACCOUNT. 

1896. DEBim 

March 31. To balance on hand . $1,442.91 

1897. 
March 31. „ receipts as follows: — 

General Account 7,581.45 

Consolidated Income 6,187.26 

Income of Kichard Frothingham Fund 74.90 

Sale of Tremont Street Estate 200,000.00 

General Fund .... 600.00 

Investments 219.63 

$216,106.15 
March 31. To balance brought down $9,653.52 

1897. CRBDim 
March 31. By payments as follows : — 

Investments . . . . $4,215.88 

Income of Ellis Fund 144.35 

Income of Savage Fund 179.85 

Income of William Winthrop Fund 129.60 

Income of Appleton Fund 74.25 

Income of Mass. Historical Trust Fund 926.46 

Carried forward $5,670.39 
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Brought forward $5,670.39 

Income of E. B. Bigelow Fund 142.62 

Income of Peabody Fund 538.03 

Eeal Estate 1,749.09 

Notes Payable 30,000.00 

Notes Receivable 160,000.00 

General Account 8,352.50 

By balance on hand 9,653.52 

$216,106.15 



GENERAL ACCOUNT. 

1896. DEBim 

March 31. To balance brought down $4,029.55 

1897. 

March 31. „ sundry charges and payments : — 

Salaries of Librarian's Assistants 2,940.00 

Printing and binding 749.04 

Stationery and postage 89.19 

Fuel and light 163.25 

Care of fire, etc 372.01 

Miscellaneous expenses and repairs 218.76 

Editing publications of the Society 2,000.00 

Interest and tax on mortgage paid off 1,820.25 

$12,382.05 

March 31. By balance brought down $4,311.86 

1897. CREDITS. 
March 31. By sundry receipts : — 

Rent of Building $4,500.00 

Interest 1,259.27 

Income of Dowse Fund 488.74 

Return premium on insurance ........ 75.47 

Admission Fees 175.00 

Assessments 700.00 

Sales of publications 871.71 

„ balance carried forward 4,311.86 

$12,382.05 



Income of Dowse Fund. 

1897. DEBITS ' 

March 31. To amount placed to credit of General Account .... $488.74 



-|qq>t UKJAJLUTS. 

March 31. By proportion of consolidated income $488.74 
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Income of Appleton Fund. 

1897. DEBITS. 

March 31. To amount paid for binding and printing $74.25 

„ balance carried forward 1,615.21 

$17689.46 

1896. CREDITS. 

March 31. By balance brought forward $1,093.04 

1897. 
March 31. „ proportion of consolidated income 596.42 

$1,689.46 

March 31. By balance brought down $1,615.21 



Income of Ellis Fund. 

1896. DEBITS. 

March 31. To balance brought forward $771.82 

1897. 

March 31. " amount paid for storage, etc 144.35 

" balance carried forward 578.16 

$1,494.33 

1897. CREDITS. 

March 31. By proportion of consolidated income $1,494.33 

March 31. By balance brought down $578.16 



Income of William Winthrop Fund, 

1897. DEBITS. 

March 31. To amount paid for binding $129.60 

„ balance carried forward 176.30 

$305.90 

1896. CREDITS. 

March 31. By balance brought forward $159.28 

1897. 
March 31. „ proportion of consolidated income 146.62 

$305.90 
March 31. By balance brought down $176.30 
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Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund. 

1897. DEBITS. 

March 81. By amount paid for binding $9.00 

,> „ printing 917.46 

„ balance carried forward 1,286.60 

$2,213.06 

1896. CREDITS. 

March 31. By balance brought forward $1,724.32 

1897. 
March 31. „ proportion of consolidated income 488.74 

$2,213.06 
March 31. By balance brought down $1,286.60 



Income of Richard Frothingham Fund. 

1896. DEBIT8 ' 
March 31. To balance brought forward $279.27 

1897. 
March 31. To balance brought down $57.75 



CREDITS. 

1897. 

March 31. By copyright received $74.90 

„ proportion of consolidated income 146.62 

„ balance carried forward 57.75 

$279.27 

Income of E. B. Bigelow Fund. 

1897. DEBITS ' 

March 31. To amount paid for books $142.62 

„ balance carried forward 128.93 

$271.55 



■jQQfl CREDITS. 

March 31. By balance brought forward $173.80 

1897. 

March 31. „ proportion of consolidated income 97.75 

$271.55 

March 31. By balance brought down $128.93 
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Income of Peabody Fund. 

1896. DEBITS ' 
March 31. To balance brought forward $53.51 

1897. 

March 31. „ amount paid for printing and binding 538.03 

„ balance carried forward 489.71 

$1,081.25 

IQQy CREDITS. 

March 31. By proportion of consolidated income $1,081.25 

March 31. By balance brought down $489.71 



Income of Savage Fund. 

1896. DEBITS * 

March 31. To balance brought forward $76.75 

1897. 

March 31. „ amount paid for books 179.85 

„ balance carried forward 36.64 

$293.24 

1897. CREDITS * 

March 31. By proportion of consolidated income $293.24 

March 31. By balance brought down $36.64 



TRIAL BALANCE. 



DEBITS. 

Cash $9,653.52 

Notes Receivable 160,000.00 

Investments : 135,410.70 

Income of Richard Frothingham Fund 57.75 

Coupon Scrip 625.00 

General Account 4,311.86 

$310,058.83 
42 
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CREDITS. 

Real Estate $41,470.72 

Building Account 103,280.19 

Ellis House 25,000.00 

AppletonFund . . . 12,203.00 

Dowse Fund 10,000.00 

Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund 10,000.00 

Peabody Fund 22,123.00 

Savage Fund 6,000.00 

Erastus B. Bigelow Fund 2,000.00 

William Winthrop Fund 3,000.00 

Richard Frothingham Fund 3,000.00 

General Fund 10,468.56 

Anonymous Fund 2,036.17 

William Amory Fund 3,000.00 

Lawrence Fund 3,000.00 

Robert C. Winthrop Fund 5,000.00 

Waterston Publishing Fund 10,000.00 

Ellis Fund 30,574.71 

Income of Peabody Fund 489.71 

Income of Savage Fund 36.64 

Income of General Fund 482.32 

Income of Appleton Fund 1,615.21 

Income of William Winthrop Fund : 176.30 

Income of Massachusetts Historical Trust-Fund 1,286.60 

Income of William Amory Fund 1,240.72 

Income of E. B. Bigelow Fund 128.93 

Income of Lawrence Fund 385.63 

Income of Robert C. Winthrop Fund 494.09 

Income of Waterston Publishing Fund 988.17 

Income of Ellis Fund 578.16 

$310,058.83 



The revival of the lease to the City of Boston, in July, 1896, 
of the rooms formerly occupied by the Registry of Deeds and 
the Probate Court, relieved the Society from the embarrass- 
ments occasioned by the loss of the larger part of its income on 
the expiration of the lease in October, 1894 ; and until build- 
ing operations shall be resumed on the Fenway estate, the in- 
come from the net proceeds of the sale of the Tremont Street 
estate will be available for the general purposes of the Society. 

The income from the invested funds during the year was 
about 4.88 per cent, an increase of about one quarter of one 
per cent over the rate of the preceding year. 

During the year the Society has published a volume of the 
Proceedings, — 2d series, vol. x. ; and a volume of Collections 
— 6th series, vol. ix. — will be ready at the Annual Meeting. 
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The cost of the first of these two volumes was charged to the 
General Account, and the cost of the volume of Collections to 
the Income of the Massachusetts Historical Trust Fund. The 
cost of the new volume of Proceedings will be charged to 
the Income of the Peabody Fund ; and the Income of either 
the Apple ton Fund or of the William Amory Fund will be 
sufficient to cover the cost of a volume of Collections. 

Charles C. Smith, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 31, 1897. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed to examine the 
accounts of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as made up to March 31, 1897, have attended to that 
duty, and report that they find them correctly kept and prop- 
erly vouched ; that the securities held by the Treasurer for 
the several funds correspond with the statement in his Annual 
Report ; that the balance of cash on hand is satisfactorily 
accounted for ; and that the Trial Balance is accurately taken 

from the Ledger. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Boston, April 5, 1897. 



Committee. 



The report of the Librarian was as follows : — 

Report of the Librarian. 

During the past year there have been added to the Library : 

Books 1,196 

Pamphlets 2,481 

Volumes of newspapers 21 

Unbound volumes of newspapers 21 

Broadsides 90 

Maps 39 

Portfolios of maps 2 

Volume of maps 1 

Manuscripts 22 

Volumes of manuscripts 88 

Unbound volumes of manuscripts 3 

Pamphlets with manuscript notes 22 

In all . . . 3,986 
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Of the books added, 997 have been given, 39 bought, and 
160 bound. Of the pamphlets added, 2,459 have been given, 
16 bought, and 6 procured by exchange. 

From the income of the Savage Fund there have been 
bought 39 volumes, 16 pamphlets, and 2 unbound volumes of 
newspapers ; and 17 volumes, containing 73 pamphlets, have 
been bound. 

From the income of the William Winthrop Fund, 160 
volumes, containing 268 pamphlets, have been bound, and 13 
volumes repaired. 

Of the books added to the Rebellion Department, 43 have 
been given, and 6 bought ; and of the pamphlets added, 83 
have been given and 2 bought. There are now in the collec- 
tion 2,367 volumes, 4.848 pamphlets, 809 broadsides, and 105 
maps. 

In the collection of manuscripts there are 899 volumes, 192 
unbound volumes, 97 pamphlets with manuscript notes, and 
7,493 manuscripts. 

The Library contains at the present time more than 40,000 
volumes, including files of bound newspapers, the bound 
manuscripts, and the Dowse Collection. The number of 
pamphlets, including duplicates, is 99,043 ; and the number 
of broadsides, including duplicates, is 3,952. 

During the past year there have been taken out 60 books 
and 20 pamphlets, and all have been returned. 

The largest accession has come from Mrs. John Langdon 
Sibley, of Groton, of which the details are given on pages 67 
and 68 of this volume. At the January meeting a report was 
made on the final disposition of a large mass of miscellaneous 
manuscripts known as the Otis Papers ; and that communica- 
tion forms properly a part of this Report (see pages 221-226). 
Under a vote of the Council on January 14 a collection of 
papers belonging to the estate of the late Rev. William Henry 
Channing was returned to a representative of the family. 
They comprise four volumes of manuscripts and 546 separate 
papers, and were received on January 13, 1896, through a 
mistake. It is proper that a record of the fact should be made 
here, as they were counted among the accessions of the last 
Annual Report. 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge the generosity of our 
associate, Mr. Winthrop, who has paid the expense of binding 
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twenty volumes of the Boston Daily Advertiser, for the years 
1845-55. Respectfully submitted, 

Samuel A. Green, 

Boston, April 8, 1897. Librarian. 



The report of the Cabinet-keeper was then read : — 

Report of the Cabinet-keeper. 

The Cabinet-keeper respectfully reports that during the last 
year the accessions to the Cabinet have not been numerous, 
but some of them have a rare historic value. The gifts, with 
the names of the several donors, are comprised in the follow- 
ing list: — 

Combined desk and book-rack owned and used by Rufus Choate, at 
his office in Boston. Given by H. Chapin. 

A miniature daguerreotype of John Howard Payne and a lock of his 
hair. Given by Miss Palfrey. 

A Massachusetts bill of 3s. 6d., 1782 ; a Rhode Island bill of 30s., 
March 18, 1776; and two currency notes, Philadelphia Loan Company, 
May 22, 1837, for 10 cents, and Corporation of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, October 10, 1841, for 25 cents. Given by Kilby Page. 

A framed view of Boston in 1848 by E. Whitefield. Given by 
Mrs. Nathaniel J. Bradlee. 

Three photographs, of Colonel Samuel Shrimpton, Simeon Stoddard, 
and Mrs. Simeon Stoddard. Given by J. E. Purdy & Co. 

A woodcut of Benjamin Lincoln, made by M. Lamont Brown for 
John Fiske's American Revolution. Given by Mr. Brown. 

A cut showing the American Confectionery Store at 49 Hanover 
Street, corner of Capen Place, used by Harvey Tileston on paper for 
wrapping purposes. Given by Dr. Samuel A. Green. 

A ten-cent scrip of the Argentine Republic, printed in London. 
Given by Charles C. Smith. 

A photograph of a crayon portrait of Peter Isaac Vosburgh, of 
Columbia County, New York, Colonel on Washington's Staff, 1776, 
General in the War of 1812. Given by Miss Alice Yan Alen Mesick. 

A piece of a rail cut by Abraham Lincoln. Given by Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall. 

A plaster bust of George Ticknor. Given by the Family of Mr. 
Ticknor. 

A photograph of Quincy Adams Gilmore, by F. C. Lay, Boston, and 
a heliotype of Louis Agassiz, after a photograph by A. Sonrel. Given 
by Dr. Samuel A. Green. 
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A silhouette of the wife of General Henry Knox, as she appeared in 
Philadelphia during the Administration of Washington ; drawn by a son 
of Robert Morris. Given by Charles Henry Hart. 

A cane bearing the following inscription : " Isaac Hull to John 
Quincy Adams. Live Oak from U. S. Frigate Constitution, 1836." 
Given by Charles Francis Adams. 

A Jackson badge, in satin, and a Lincoln and Hamlin token, 1860. 
Given by Miss Mary H. Ladd. 

A silver piece, made by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
silversmiths, which contains " 823 grains coin silver in value the 
equivalent of one Gold dollar Sept 16 th 1896." Also Confederate 
State money, $5; $10, series B and H; $20 and $50, February 17, 
1864; North Carolina Money, 10 cents, January 1, 1863; 25 cents, 
September 1, 1862 ; 50 cents, September 1, 1862 ; $1, January 1, 
1863, and October 18, 1861; $2, October 6, 1861, and January 1, 
1863, and eight French assignats. Given by George S. Hale. 

South Carolina money, $90, 1779 ; Bank of the United States, 
Portsmouth, October 3, 1821, certificate of deferred stock to Mary L. 
Buckminster of Boston; Confederate States, non-taxable certificate, 
$500, 6 per cent ; blank certificate at 4 per cent ; two non-taxable cer- 
tificates of $1000 at 6 per cent; bonds, $500, 4's, 1868; 6's, 1868; 
7's, 1868, two issues; and $1000, 6's, 1883. Given by Thornton K. 
Lothrop. 

A framed engraving of Melanchthon. Given by Samuel E. Herrick. 

A bronze medal, bearing the profile of Edward Everett, made for the 
Pennsylvania Institute, and one of the first struck for the engraver, 
Anthony C. Paquet. Given by Charles Henry Hart. 

A collection of miscellaneous engravings. Given by Mrs. John 
Langdon Sibley. 

Since the last meeting of the Society the entire Cabinet has 
been moved to the new Metropolitan Storage Warehouse in 
Cambridgeport. In the course of its removal many interesting 
articles, which were hidden away from sight, were brought to 
light ; and it is hoped that these, with other treasures, will be 
displayed for the inspection of the public in the new Historic 
building. The Cabinet-keeper hopes that the co-operation of 
the members of this body will be enlisted in such a location 
of the Cabinet rooms in the new building as will permit the 
valuable contents of this department to be carefully arranged 
for the inspection and information of the general public. 

Samuel F. McCleary, 

April 8, 1897. Cabinet-keeper. 
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Mr. Arthur Lord, for the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented the following list for officers for the ensuing year ; and 
a ballot having been taken, the several candidates were duly 
elected to the offices for which they had been named : — 

For President. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

For Vice-Presidents. 
JUSTIN WINSOR. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 

For Recording Secretary. 
EDWARD JAMES YOUNG. 

For Corresponding Secretary. 
HENRY WILLIAMSON HAYNES. 

For Treasurer. 
CHARLES CARD SMITH. 

For Librarian. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 

For Cabinet-keeper. 
SAMUEL FOSTER McCLEARY. 

For Members at Large of the Council. 
THORNTON KIRKLAND LOTHROP. 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
CHARLES RUSSELL CODMAN. 
WILLIAM WALLACE CRAPO. 
WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith spoke of the valuable services which 
had been rendered by the two retiring members of the Coun- 
cil, — Messrs. Arthur Lord and Edward L. Pierce, — and said 
that it was no merely formal vote which he wished to offer. 
Both gentlemen had been assiduous in attention to their duties; 
and the Society had profited greatly by their sound judgment 
and legal knowledge in dealing with the difficult and delicate 
questions which had arisen during the last two years. It was 
then unanimously 
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Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to Messrs. 
Arthur Lord and Edward L. Pierce, retiring members of the 
Council, for their important and efficient services. 

The First Vice-President suggested that the number of 
members from the Society at large on the Joint Committee to 
which had been referred all matters relating to the new build- 
ing be increased to four, with a view to the appointment of 
Mr. Lord, lately Senior Member at Large of the Council, as the 
fourth member. On motion of Mr. Henry W. Haynes, a 
vote to this effect was unanimously adopted ; and thereupon 
Mr. Lord was appointed as an additional member of the Joint 
Committee. 

Remarks were also made during the meeting by Messrs. 
John C. Ropes, Henry W. Haynes, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., Samuel A. Green, William 
Everett, Abner C. Goodell, Jr., Justin Winsor, and 
Rev. Dr. Edmund F. Slafter. 

After the adjournment the members lunched together in the 
room over the Dowse Library, by invitation of Mr. Thornton 
K. Lothrop, the Senior Member at Large of the Council. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 

BY CHARLES RUSSELL CODMAN. 



Sir Richard Saltonstall, of Ledsham Hall and Hunt- 
wick, England, Knight, was the first of the name of Saltonstall 
who came to New England ; and from him all who now bear 
that name in the United States are believed to be descended. 
Sir Richard was a member of the company, incorporated 
March 4, 1629, as the " Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England." A year before the incorpo- 
ration of this company, John Endicott had established himself 
at Naumkeag, now Salem, under a grant of lands obtained by 
himself, Sir Henry Rosewell, and others, from the Council for 
New England. The chartered company succeeded to this 
grant ; and in April, 1629, it sent reinforcements to Endi- 
cott's colony under Skelton, Higginson, and Bright. Not- 
withstanding this the colony languished, partly on account of 
religious dissensions, and partly no doubt from the feeling that 
it lacked the elements of permanency. Cradock the Governor 
never left England, and Endicott almost alone of the Assist- 
ants was on the spot. 

But on the 26th of August, 1629, an event happened which 
changed the condition of affairs, and insured a stronger and 
more abiding effort to establish civil and religious liberty in 
New England. Twelve gentlemen met in Cambridge, England, 
and pledged themselves to embark to New England with their 
families for a permanent residence. One of these was Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, and John Winthrop and Dudley were 
among the others. As a result of this meeting the old officers 
of the chartered company resigned. Winthrop was made Gov- 
ernor, and Humphrey Deputy Governor ; Sir Richard Salton- 

43 
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stall becoming First Assistant. He embarked with his family in 
the u Arbella," and arrived in Salem with Winthrop and the 
other officers of the company. From Salem, Winthrop and the 
Assistants proceeded first to Charlestown ; and soon after- 
wards they founded Boston. Sir Richard Saltonstall, however, 
shortly after his landing, separated from the other colonists at 
Charlestown, and, accompanied by his friend George Phillips, 
settled himself upon the banks of the Charles River, and 
founded Watertown ; and George Phillips, also an ancestor 
of the subject of this memoir, became the minister of the First 
Parish in that town. Sir Richard afterwards returned to 
England, leaving his two sons with their families in Massachu- 
setts. Richard Saltonstall, the son of Sir Richard, settled in 
Ipswich. He was an Assistant under the first Charter, and 
deputy to the General Court. His son Nathaniel, distin- 
guished in his day as a militia officer and a judge, was also 
an Assistant. Richard, the son of Nathaniel, was a repre- 
sentative in the General Court from Haverhill. Richard, his 
son, a military officer, representative for Haverhill, and a 
judge of the Superior Court, married Mary Cooke, great-grand- 
daughter of Governor Leverett ; thus connecting that name 
with the family of Saltonstall. Their son Nathaniel was a dis- 
tinguished physician in Haverhill ; and his son was Leverett 
Saltonstall, the father of the subject of this memoir. 

The ancestors of our associate have been men of note in 
their day, and any man might well feel pride and satisfaction 
at being so descended ; but, as this is a memoir, not of his 
ancestors, but of Leverett Saltonstall himself, who by his 
own achievements and good qualities has not only shown 
himself worthy of those whose name he bore, but has left to 
his descendants the recollection of a lofty character and an 
honorable career, it is not necessary to give a fuller account 
of them. There are, however, one or two peculiar characteris- 
tics of the ancestors of Leverett Saltonstall which may be 
referred to, as they were very distinctly reproduced in their 
descendant. The civic courage openly to resist a public 
opinion which they believed to be unjust, and a liberal spirit 
of religious toleration were apparently natural to those who 
bore the Saltonstall name. Sir Richard Saltonstall protested 
strongly against the spirit of persecution, from which many of 
his associates were not free, when he wrote from England to 
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Cotton and Wilson, preachers of the church at Boston, a letter 
from which we may quote some extracts : — 

" It doth not a little grieve my spirit to heare what sadd things are 
reported dayly of your tyranny and persecutions in New England, as 
that you fine, whip, and imprison men for their "consciences. . . . 
Truly, friends, this your practice of compelling any in matters of wor- 
ship to doe that whereof they are not fully persuaded is to make them 
sin, for soe the apostle (Rom. 14 and 23) tells us and many are made 
hypocrites thereby, conforming in their outward man for feare of pun- 
ishment. We pray for you, and wish you prosperitie in every way, 
hoped the Lord would have given you so much light and love there 
that you might have been eyes to God's people here, and not to practise 
those courses in a wilderness which you went so farre to prevent. 
These rigid wayes have layed you very low in the hearts of the saynts. 
... I hope you do not assume to yourselves infallibilitie of judgment, 
when the most learned of the apostles confesseth he knew but in parte 
and saw but darkely as through a glass." 

Richard Saltonstall, the son of Sir Richard, was the deter- 
mined and ultimately successful opponent of the project to elect 
a certain number of magistrates " for term of their lives " as a 
Standing Council. Such a Council seems to have been elected 
and to have remained in existence for three years, to May, 
1639. Richard Saltonstall wrote a book cogently arguing that 
such a life council was a sinful innovation. In the position 
that he took he placed himself in pointed and direct conflict 
with the wishes of the Court of Assistants of which he was a 
member. 

In the next generation Nathaniel Saltonstall, son of Richard, 
took a stand which must have required courage of a high 
order. As a judge of the County Court, he braved the cruel 
public opinion of the day by refusing to sit in the witchcraft 
trials. 

This independence of thought and action of the Saltonstalls 
sometimes brought them into opposition to each other. 

Nathaniel Saltonstall, the grandfather of Leverett Salton- 
stall and the beloved physician of Haverhill, was on the patriot 
side in the Revolution ; but his elder half-brother, Richard, an 
excellent officer who had seen service in the French war, was 
a steady and outspoken loyalist. Although in opinion he 
supported the English government in the contest with the 
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colonies, Richard Saltonstall refused a command in the Brit- 
ish service against his native country, and retired to England, 
where he died. 

Leverett Saltonstall was born in Salem, March 16, 1825. His 
father, Leverett Saltonstall, was one of the most distinguished 
lawyers in Massachusetts, and this at a period when Daniel 
Webster, Dane, Parsons, and Story were in full practice at 
the bar. The elder Leverett Saltonstall held many offices, 
political, literary, and academical ; was often in the Legisla- 
ture, and at one time President of the Senate. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 1820, the first 
mayor of Salem, and a representative in Congress for two 
terms, from 1838 to 1843. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from Harvard College, and was a member of its Board of 
Overseers. He was president of the Bible Society and of the 
Essex Bar, and a member of several literary societies, — among 
others, of the Massachusetts Historical Society. A notice of 
his life by his brother-in-law the Hon. James C. Merrill is to 
be found in the records of the Society. 1 He was a man of 
eloquence, ability, character, and piety ; and his son always 
greatly revered his memory, and was no doubt much influenced 
in his action in all important affairs by what he believed would 
have been his father's opinion or judgment. His mother, 
Mary Elizabeth Sanders, was the daughter of Thomas Sanders, 
a successful merchant, whose progenitors had for five genera- 
tions inhabited Gloucester and Salem, and whose son Charles 
was the generous benefactor of Harvard College. 

Leverett Saltonstall was the youngest of five children, and 
the only son who grew to manhood ; his brother having died 
in infancy. He was fitted for college at the Salem Latin 
School under Master Oliver Carlton, and entered Harvard 
College in 1840, graduating with distinction in 1844, and 
being the sixth of the name of Saltonstall who had graduated 
from the college in lineal succession. After graduating he 
went to Fayal with his classmate Charles W. Dabney, and 
remained there six months ; going afterward to England, and 
then returning home on account of the illness of his father. 
He arrived too late to see his father, who died in the spring 
of 1845. 

In September, 1845, he entered the Law School, remained 

1 See Collections, 3d series, vol. ix. pp. 117-119. 
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there two years, and took his degree of LL.B. In August, 
1847, he again went to Europe and was abroad until the 
autumn of 1849. He then entered the office of Sohier and 
Welch in Boston, and completed his legal studies. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1850, and for twelve years practised his 
profession in Boston. He was married on the 19th of October, 
1854, to Rose, daughter of John Clarke Lee, 6i Salem, one of 
the founders of the banking-house of Lee, Higginson, & Co. 
Mrs. Saltonstall and four children survive him. 

He held many distinguished positions during his life. He 
was for eighteen years an Overseer of Harvard College, and 
was a trustee of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and of 
the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded. He was 
also a member of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, and of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and was for two years President 
of the Unitarian Club. At the time of his death he was 
President of the Massachusetts Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture, one of the oldest societies in the State, founded in 1792. 

It is, however, as one of the leading public men of Massachu- 
setts that Leverett Saltonstall is best known. Although not 
holding office until late in life, he was for more than thirty 
years a conspicuous figure in the politics of the Commonwealth, 
and was acknowledged to be so both in the State and in the 
country at large. Never, since his political activity began, 
having been in affiliation with the dominant party in the State, 
he yet commanded the respect of his fellow-citizens for the 
ability, sincerity, and courage with which he maintained his 
opinions. Conservative by tradition and temperament, he was 
always disposed to move slowly in the direction of what 
seemed to many of his fellow-citizens necessary and inevitable 
progress. He was warm in his partisanship, but his partisan- 
ship never led him into personalities ; and he could and did 
oppose his friends upon questions of vital consequence, that 
aroused political passion, without forfeiting their respect or 
their affection. 

It was about the time of the Presidential election in 1860 
that he first became prominent in public affairs. 

This election marks the beginning of that great revolution- 
ary struggle in the history of the Republic, which was the 
consequence of the existence of slavery in some of the States. 
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This " irrepressible conflict " had been foreseen and foretold 
by many thoughtful observers and students of American poli- 
tics ; but the people at large were slow to believe it possible. 
A crisis came when, in 1860, the Northern States elected 
Abraham Lincoln President, without a single electoral vote 
being given him by any slaveholding State. 

Saltonstall stood in that conflict in the position of those who 
deplored the resort to any means not in accordance with the 
compromises of the Constitution of the United States, to con- 
fine slavery to its existing limits. He feared, as others feared, 
that passions were being roused that would bring civil war 
upon his country ; and to him that seemed a catastrophe to be 
prevented by any honorable means. He held back, therefore, 
from measures that he thought extreme ; and, though never 
apologizing for slavery, he felt that whatever protection the 
compact of the Constitution gave to it ought to be religiously 
and faithfully extended by the general government. The 
Republican party in 1860 seemed to him to be a sectional or- 
ganization, disposed and pledged to abolish slavery regardless 
of the restraints of the Constitution. He therefore stood as a 
candidate for Congress in 1860 against Charles Francis Adams, 
the Republican candidate ; and was probably the most ardent 
leader in Massachusetts of the party that claimed to stand for 
moderation and conservatism, and which gave its support to 
John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massachusetts, 
as candidates for President and Vice-President. 

The progress of events, however, was rapid and startling ; 
and when the civil war came, it came unexpectedly, even to 
many of those who were not so conservative as was Saltonstall. 
Like all other patriotic citizens of Massachusetts, when the 
flag of the United States was lowered at Fort Sumter by the 
power of armed rebellion, he stood at once on the side of the 
government. His name appears upon the list of persons engaged 
in raising a regiment for the war to be commanded by Fletcher 
Webster, the only surviving son of Daniel Webster. He 
readily fell in with the generous and patriotic spirit which, at 
the outbreak of hostilities, inclined the people of the State to 
disregard party lines and to unite in the election of civil 
officers. When Mr. Adams resigned his seat in Congress to 
accept the position of minister to Great Britain, a People's 
Convention was called to nominate his successor and was 
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attended by men of all parties. Saltonstall was a member ; and 
it was upon his motion that Judge Benjamin F. Thomas was 
nominated to take Mr. Adams's place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Republicans made no nomination against 
Judge Thomas, who was almost unanimously elected ; the 
slight opposition that was made coming from a few Democrats 
who, unlike Saltonstall, insisted upon nominating a party 
candidate. 

It was not possible, however, that this unanimity of feeling 
in regard to elections should continue. It was inevitable 
that differences of opinion should arise among loyal citizens 
as to the political methods that should be adopted in carry- 
ing on the war. Many men believed that, as slavery had 
caused the war, aggressive political action should be taken 
against that institution. Others thought that no assault 
should be made upon slavery, but that it was still entitled to 
such recognition and protection as the Constitution gave it. 
It was natural that Saltonstall should be one of these. In his 
view of constitutional duty and obligation, the people of the 
loyal States were still bound by the compromises of the Con- 
stitution ; and to disregard them appeared to him to endanger 
the unity of the loyal masses. Whether the fact is to be 
deplored or not, it was found that loyal men could not agree 
upon this subject ; and party divisions were the necessary 
consequence of the disagreement. The ill-success of the 
Union forces in the first two years of the war naturally 
aroused a disposition to criticise and to blame the adminis- 
tration of President Lincoln, and, as an opinion gained ground 
that the Administration interfered unnecessarily and injudi- 
ciously with military operations, the party in opposition at- 
tracted to its ranks many loyal men who held that opinion. 
While however there were some flagrant and pronounced 
exceptions, the greater number of the Northern Democratic 
leaders remained faithful to the Union cause. Saltonstall was 
one of these ; and, however much some of his warmest per- 
sonal friends might lament his attitude of opposition to an 
Administration which, in their opinion, was entitled to and 
was worthy of support, no one of them ever doubted his 
honesty of purpose and his absolute loyalty. 

During the war Saltonstall seems to have abstained from 
making political addresses, though he never concealed his 
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opinions and was a candidate on the Democratic electoral 
ticket in 1864. It is easy to understand now that his position 
was painful and difficult. To be heartily anxious and eager 
for the success of the Union forces, and yet honestly to enter- 
tain the opinion that such a success was jeopardized by the 
military and political action of the Administration, was a con- 
dition of mind that would naturally dispose him to silence. 
To appear constantly and openly as an assailant of the men 
who were carrying on the government might well have seemed 
ungracious, and would have exposed him to the unreasonable 
charge of disloyalty to the cause. In those days the tide of 
political passion ran high; and differences of opinion upon 
public affairs often alienated friends and divided families, even 
in those States that were nearly unanimous in their unwaver- 
ing loyalty to the Union. The manner in which the war was 
carried on and the objects for which it ought to be prosecuted, 
the fitness of military leaders, the relation of the colored 
race to the contest, — all these grave matters were in men's 
minds and upon their tongues, when they met in the ordinary 
intercourse of the street, or in the social gatherings of private 
life ; and these questions, in themselves of serious importance, 
became painfully exciting in a community whose sons and 
brothers were daily giving their lives to the country. Under 
such a stress of feeling it is not surprising that it often hap- 
pened that friendly relations could only be maintained between 
those who disagreed by an enforced silence upon the single 
subject that was at the time of absorbing interest. It speaks 
well for the qualities of mind and heart of Saltonstall that, 
warm as was his temperament and outspoken as he was in 
conversation upon political topics, he lost none of his friends, 
however much he might differ from them. 

The war ended in April, 1865, with the surrender of the 
Southern armies. The terrible tragedy of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, which in the hour of the national triumph 
saddened all lovers of their country, was by none more de- 
plored than by his conscientious political opponents. At the 
April meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Salton- 
stall was one of the speakers in support of resolutions pre- 
sented by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, which did full 
justice to the magnanimity and to the patriotism of the great 
President. His remarks have not been preserved, and nearly 
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every member of the Society who was present at the meeting 
has passed away. There is no one left of whom inquiry can 
be made, but no one who knew him can doubt that Salton- 
stall was on such an occasion both generous and eloquent. 

The victory of the national government over the armed 
forces of the Rebellion was decisive. No violent attempt 
against its supremacy has since been made, nor has any desire 
to take up arms to renew the old struggle been manifested by 
any portion of the Southern people. But the constitutional 
questions, developed by the war and its results, could not be 
settled at once ; and it would have been strange indeed if 
there had not been strong differences of opinion as to the 
theory and methods of reconstructing that Union of the 
States, the existence of which had been threatened, and for 
the preservation of which unusual and unprecedented meas- 
ures had been required. The questions arising concerning the 
legal and constitutional status of the insurgent States, as well 
as those relating to the policy and duty of the nation towards 
the emancipated race, were of suoh momentous consequence 
that thorough political discussion was an absolute necessity. 
That such a discussion should be earnest, and that parties 
should take their ground and strive to maintain it with all the 
force of party fervor, and that, as new positions were taken, 
independent and thoughtful citizens should change their politi- 
cal relations, was what might have been expected, and was 
what happened. Saltonstall was a partisan in the best sense 
of that word. He believed strongly that which he did believe ; 
and he was therefore soon embarked on the sea of political 
agitation. He did not need to change his party relations, for 
he found that the Democratic organization, with which he 
had acted since the disappearance of the Bell and Everett 
party, was in sympathy with the views he entertained. This 
party, always in opposition until the first election of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1884, was the recognized political adversary of 
the Republican party. It challenged every act of the latter, 
whether relating to constitutional construction or to adminis- 
trative action. The constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery, it is true, met with no serious opposition from the 
Democratic party ; and in Massachusetts the Democratic 
representatives in the Legislature joined unanimously with the 
Republicans in its ratification. But the measures of the 

44 
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Republicans relating to the enforcement of civil rights were 
deemed by the Democrats an invasion of the rights of the 
States ; and the presence of Federal troops in the South, and 
their interference in some instances to maintain those State 
governments which were recognized at Washington, was 
denounced as the employing of the national forces to over- 
throw local self-government. Neither did the Democrats 
approve of conferring the suffrage upon the negroes ; and they 
generally resisted the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment basing representation of the States in Congress upon 
the number of male citizens entitled by State law to exercise 
the suffrage. There existed, also, during General Grant's two 
terms as President, a strong belief that corrupt men were 
tolerated in office by the official leaders of the Republican 
partjr. The charges made by the Democrats might have 
seemed sweeping and perfunctory ; but independent and 
patriotic adherents of the Republican party were obliged to 
admit, and did admit, that there were glaring instances of 
breach of trust in government officers; and when at last a 
Cabinet officer under President Grant was forced out of office 
for high crimes and misdemeanors, the Democrats may well 
have claimed before the people that they had sustained their 
charges. 

As the Presidential election of 1876 approached, it was 
apparent that the result would be doubtful. That the Re- 
publican party had lost ground in public opinion was evident. 
This had been clearly and strikingly indicated by the result 
of the Congressional elections in 1874. In that year a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives was chosen for the first time 
since 1860 ; and in the same year William Gaston, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was elected Governor of Massachusetts. 
Many influential members of the party had desired to give 
Saltonstall the nomination. Had he received it in that year, 
he would have been governor of Massachusetts. As it was, 
Mr. Gaston, a distinguished lawyer and a man of irreproach- 
able character, received his hearty and active support ; and 
he contributed much by his activity and zeal to the success of 
his party. 

Governor Gaston was inaugurated in January, 1875. The 
Legislature of that year made an appropriation of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to aid in securing a due representation of the 
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public institutions of the State, and to aid its citizens in 
making a proper display of their various arts and industries, 
at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, which was to 
open on the 4th of July, 1876. There was some scepti- 
cism in the Legislature and in the community as to the 
benefit likely to result from the Exposition, which perhaps 
accounts for the meagreness of the appropriation. Governor 
Gaston appointed Saltonstall the chief commissioner for 
Massachusetts, and he received his commission in September, 
1875. There were only six weeks from the appointment of 
the commission to November 1, 1875, after which date no 
applications for space were to be received. Saltonstall made 
the best of this short period, not only by preparing and organ- 
izing the work of the commission, but by speaking at meet- 
ings held to interest the people of the State in the Exhibition. 
In these his oratory, always earnest and fervent, was most 
effective. From beginning to end he held the attention of 
his hearers and roused them into enthusiasm. Especially was 
this the case in Lowell, where he spoke to a large audience. 
Two hundred and twenty-eight applications from Massachu- 
setts for space had been entered before the appointment of 
the commission. As a result of the efforts made by the chief 
commissioner and his associates, through circulars and meet- 
ings, the number was brought up to fifteen hundred. 

At the opening of the Exhibition Saltonstall spoke in 
Independence Square as the representative of Massachusetts. 
His speech was much commended. No doubt his fine pres- 
ence and his clear and penetrating voice added to the 
strength of what he said. One of the newspapers said of 
him : " His was one of the most interesting speeches of the 
occasion, and noticeably the only one that could be heard on 
the outskirts of the immense crowd." 

The Massachusetts exhibit, notwithstanding the hurry of 
its preparation and the inadequacy of the legislative appro- 
priation, was yet, owing to the energy of many of its public- 
spirited citizens under the ardent leadership of the chief 
commissioner, both satisfactory and imposing. It was espe- 
cially so in the Department of Education and Science, which 
was a most thorough and detailed exhibition of the school 
system of the State, illustrated by documents, maps, charts, 
photographs, statistical tables, books showing class work from 
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many cities and towns, drawings by pupils, catalogues of free 
libraries, and reports of educational and charitable institu- 
tions. One room was occupied by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and another by the Worcester Free Institute ; 
and these were among the chief features of the scientific ex- 
hibit. The department was visited by at least one hundred 
and thirty thousand people, " most of whom," says Saltonstall 
in his report to the Governor and Council, " came to this 
retired spot for the purpose of studying the system of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts." The "retired spot" was the east 
gallery of the main building, of which the central and 
most desirable space was assigned to an organ company, and 
consisted of six rooms with their entrances and stairways. 
Visitors from foreign countries were especially numerous, 
including many from the principal European nations, from 
Japan, China, South America, and Australia. The Marine 
Exhibit contained models of ocean and river craft in Massa- 
chusetts from its settlement, and was of great interest, receiv- 
ing several awards. 

The Art Exhibit was hardly as successful as the others. 
Many of the best artists of the State did not contribute, and 
indeed it must be said that as an Art Exhibition the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, taken as a whole, cannot be con- 
sidered a pronounced success. These three departments were 
the special work and were under the direction of the com- 
mission. The exhibition of Massachusetts machinery and 
manufactures was in the hands of private exhibitors, and was 
not in charge of the commission, although always receiving 
its friendly and cordial aid and advice. SaltonstalPs duties 
as commissioner continued during the continuance of the 
exhibition and for some time afterwards ; and it was not 
until March, 1877, that his final Report was sent to Governor 
Rice, who had succeeded Governor Gaston in 1876. But 
before that time he had again become prominent in the field 
of politics. 

The Presidential election of 1876 will always be remem- 
bered as the occasion of a serious test of the strength and 
permanency of constitutional government in the United 
States. That it stood the test, and that the people of the 
whole country manifested a patriotism which rose above all 
party lines and sectional feelings, renders it possible to be 
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reconciled to the undoubted and painful fact that in some of 
the States the real will of the people at the election was unas- 
certainable, on account of the fraud and violence practised in 
those States in the interest of one or both of the great parties. 

The day after the election it was generally believed that 
Governor Tilden of New York, the Democratic candidate, had 
obtained a majority in the Electoral College ; but it soon 
appeared that in the three States of South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Florida both parties claimed that their electors 
were chosen, and that if the electoral votes of the three 
States were counted for Governor Hayes of Ohio, the Repub- 
lican candidate, he would be elected by a majority of one 
vote. The disappointment of the Democrats, who had re- 
ceived much support from voters who four years before had 
voted the Republican ticket and who believed their candidate 
fairly elected, was intense. Not less strong was the feeling 
among Republican voters ; many of whom honestly believed 
that the loss of the Presidency was equivalent to throwing 
the government into the hands of those who but a few years 
before had taken up arms to destroy it. The leaders and 
managers of both parties were impressed with the necessity 
of watching the official count in the contested States, that 
their organizations might lose nothing to which they could 
reasonably claim to be entitled. Unquestionably, too, there 
were right-minded men, even among the political managers 
themselves, who desired that the exact truth should be ascer- 
tained whatever the result might be. Such, however, was 
the force and effect of party feeling among those in active 
management of the campaign, that it required a more than 
ordinary soundness of judgment, and an unusual ability to 
discriminate impartially, to bring any man in such a position 
to a conclusion unfavorable to his party's success, unless the evi- 
dence were absolutely clear and beyond any reasonable doubt. 
It was in this spirit that representatives of both parties soon 
appeared in the capitals of the contested States to investigate 
the circumstances of the election, and to see that their re- 
spective political friends were not defrauded of their rights. 

While Saltonstall was sitting in church in Germantown 
with Mr. John Welsh, the Chairman of the Board of Finance 
of the Centennial Exhibition, he received a telegram from 
the Democratic National Committee requesting him to go to 
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Florida to be present at the canvassing of the votes. He hes- 
itated at first to comply with the request on account of his 
duties as commissioner, which he thought might require his 
personal presence ; but he was assured by Mr. Welsh that 
these should receive all necessary attention, and, being strongly 
urged by Republican friends who had entire confidence in his 
personal integrity, and who knew that, ardent as were his politi- 
cal sympathies, he was before all things a man of truth and 
honor, he proceeded at once to Tallahassee. It is unnecessary 
and would be unprofitable to recite the details of the investiga- 
tion that he made in Florida. Suffice it to say that it was thor- 
ough, and that it was his honest conviction that under a fair 
count the Tilden electors had been chosen, and that the Return- 
ing Board should have so declared. Any one who will study the 
subject without prejudice, and with that freedom from excite- 
ment that the lapse of twenty years may well bring to an inves- 
tigator, will probably come to the conclusion that the result in 
Florida was doubtful and unascertainable in view of the frauds 
practised on both sides. That Saltonstall, after investigation, 
concurred in the opinion of his party associates may perhaps 
be thought an indication that he lacked the power to shake off 
the prejudices and demands of party. But it will be seen that 
before the end of his life he manifested that power in signal 
instances. If indeed he agreed with the Democratic managers 
in his opinion as to the true result of the election in Florida, 
it is to be said that there were distinguished and honorable 
Republicans who disagreed with the opinion of the cam- 
paign managers of their party. Among the Republicans 
who, like Saltonstall, went to Florida first of all to ascertain 
the truth, and whose character like his made the mere sugges- 
tion of a low motive impossible, was General Francis C. 
Barlow, a Massachusetts man, a Harvard man, always an 
anti-slavery Republican, a distinguished and valiant soldier, a 
lawyer of a mind both keen and judicial. In a report made to 
President Grant he disagreed to the action of the canvassing 
Board of Florida, in some of the most important of the con- 
tested cases, and said, — 

" Although I understand perfectly what the result would be if the 
Board had decided the several cases mentioned as I should have de- 
cided them, yet I do not feel sure to-day whether the vote actually cast 
gave a Hayes or a Tilden majority." 
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The final settlement of the controversy by the device of the 
Electoral Commission, specially appointed by Congress to de- 
clare the result in contested States, is matter of history. The 
principle upon which it seems to have been decided was that 
the vote of any State, as returned by the officials or boards 
appointed for the purpose by State law, must be taken as 
true ; and Mr. Hayes was therefore declared elected. In this 
result all the people loyally acquiesced, however much many 
of them might doubt the soundness of the principle, or might 
believe that, even if sound, it was not fairly applied in some 
or all of the contested States. 

From 1876 to 1884, when President Cleveland was chosen 
for his first term, Saltonstall took no very active part in poli- 
tics. He presided over the Democratic Convention in 1879, 
and was in 1880 a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention that nominated General Hancock for the Presidency. 
The unique political manoeuvres in Massachusetts of General 
Butler, who had left the Republicans and joined the Demo- 
crats, were highly displeasing to many of the most honorable 
and influential leaders of the latter party. Saltonstall was not 
one of those to whom the idea of a " regular " nomination was 
a fetich; and although General Butler captured the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor for several years and was 
chosen governor at the State election of 1882, he never re- 
ceived any support from Saltonstall, who was outspoken 
always in his opposition to the ideas and methods of the then 
acknowledged leader of his party in this State. General But- 
ler was defeated for re-election in 1883, after one of the most 
exciting campaigns ever held in the State, by Governor George 
D. Robinson ; and, upon his disappearance as a leading force 
in Massachusetts politics, the Democratic party of the State 
returned to its old leaders. 

The election of President Cleveland in 1884 placed Salton- 
stall for the first time in his political life in full sympathy with 
a national administration, and no longer acting with what at 
times must have seemed to him a hopeless minority in public 
affairs. After twenty-five years of struggle and contest he at 
last found his party victorious, and he, as one of its accepted 
and honored leaders, might well be selected to represent it in 
Massachusetts. He was accordingly appointed Collector of 
the Port of Boston. The custom has grown up of considering 
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the incumbent of this office the special representative of the 
President in Massachusetts. There may not indeed be much 
logic or philosophy in supposing that a collector of revenue 
ought necessarily to be a man whose political beliefs coincide 
with the party in power at Washington. In private life a man 
who collects the dues of another is not ordinarily selected on 
account of agreement or disagreement with his emploj^er upon 
general questions. Honesty and capacity are considered the 
essential qualifications; and it is not easy to see why there 
should be a different rule in the management of public trusts. 
It must be recognized, however, that custom had decreed 
that certain important and conspicuous offices outside of the 
President's Cabinet should be deemed political ; and among 
these undoubtedly were those of the collectors of the principal 
seaports of the country. Custom indeed had gone much far- 
ther than this. It had become the practice of the government 
for a new administration upon its inauguration to make a clean 
sweep of all the offices, great and small, as though they were 
all of political significance, and to fill them with its friends. 
For the last twenty years, however, public opinion had been 
directed to this practice, and many reflecting and patriotic 
men had come to believe that it was demoralizing and corrupt- 
ing ; that it greatly impaired the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice ; and that it tended to destroy the usefulness of the 
appointing power by taking away from statesmen the time 
needed for thought and action on public questions, and wear- 
ing them out in listening to the importunate claims of office- 
seekers. As a result of this belief Congress had legislated, 
and had placed a limited number of purely business offices 
under what are known as the civil-service rules ; providing that 
these offices should be filled as the result of competitive ex- 
amination, and not at the absolute pleasure of the appointing 
power. This legislation was understood to be tentative and 
experimental. It certainly did not go very far in the direction 
of change ; and it seemed more like a concession to an increas- 
ing public sentiment than a spirited advance in reforming a 
practice that was bad. It did not assure to any worthy and 
competent government employee the possession of his place 
while the worth and competency lasted. It only provided 
that certain vacant places, for whatever cause made vacant, 
should be filled by competition. 
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The active civil-service reformers of the country desired 
much more than this. They believed that removals of compe- 
tent officers should not be made on merely political grounds ; 
and they also believed that a very much larger number of 
offices than either Congress or the President had as yet deter- 
mined, should be classified and placed under the civil-service 
rules. One or two object-lessons were needed to show that 
these ideas were not impracticable ; and that, if carried out, 
they would strengthen and purify the public service. One 
such lesson had been given during President Hayes's adminis- 
tration by Carl Schurz, as Secretary of the Interior, who 
administered his department with perfect success in accordance 
with these principles. Another such lesson had been furnished 
during President Arthur's administration by Mr. Pearson, 
Postmaster of New York, whose remarkably successful conduct 
of his office had been entirely upon reform principles. It 
remained to be seen whether the same thing could be done by 
the chief of an important Custom House, who would labor 
under difficulties greater than those of a Cabinet officer at 
Washington, as being more exposed to the continuous pressure 
of local politicians and the never-ending applications of beggars 
for office. A department in Washington might be besieged 
by such beggars for a time, but they could only remain at the 
Capital as long as their funds held out ; and release must come 
to the department at last. But it must sometimes have seemed 
to the head of an important administrative office in any large 
city, as if the whole community were bent upon pressing the 
claims of friends for the few or the many, the important or 
the trivial, offices at his disposal ; and that these efforts were 
never relaxed. If a professed civil-service reformer could 
successfully maintain his principles in such a position, a victory- 
would indeed be won for the cause. 

Saltonstall was not one of the recognized leaders of the 
reform movement. These were for the most part men whose 
party ties were not very strong, and who did not expect the 
active support of party leaders as such. But Saltonstall had 
always announced that he believed in the reform, and was in 
a sense committed to it. Experience, however, had shown, 
and still shows, that holders of official positions who have 
claimed to be civil-service reformers have not always lived up 
to the principles of the reform. Excuses have never been 
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wanting for such self-contradictions. Perhaps the excuse 
most frequently given has been that, however desirable in 
theory the reform might be, it could not under existing condi- 
tions be reduced to practice. The reformers of Massachusetts 
knew, however, that a man of honor and courage was now in 
the Custom House, and they hoped and believed that the 
needed object-lesson would be given ; and in this they were 
not disappointed. 

Saltonstall took charge of the Custom House December 1, 
1885. He signalized his first day by reappointing all the 
Deputy Collectors save one ; and there was not then or at any 
subsequent time during his continuance in office anything 
approaching to a " clean sweep " of the lower officials. On 
several occasions at public gatherings, where the Collector was 
expected to speak as the representative of the National Admin- 
istration, he took the opportunity to say explicitly that he 
proposed to enforce the civil-service law, not simply as a public 
officer bound by his oath of office, but as a citizen who heartily 
sympathized with its objects. He abstained from pledges in 
the matter of removals, and made no promises in relation to 
filling positions outside of the classified service. These were 
certainly not needed, as his subsequent course in office 
abundantly showed. 

For several months the Custom House seemed to be quietly 
administered, and from the lack of attention given to it by the 
press, it was understood that no upheaval was going on. At 
last, however, an attack was made, and it came from the 
political opponents of the Collector. The onslaught was not 
formidable, and it was easily met and repelled. Saltonstall 
was charged by a Republican newspaper in Boston with hav- 
ing stated " that the list of applicants certified by the exam- 
iners was carefully gone over, and at the same time the list of 
letters forwarded by the backers of these applicants ; and the 
places were awarded to the men who had the strongest party 
backing." Although such a statement was one which indi- 
cated an absolute abandonment of his principles on the part 
of the Collector as well as a violation of law, he apparently 
thought that he could afford to treat with contempt the asser- 
tion that he had made it, and that his character as a man of 
integrity was well enough established for him to be silent. 
He was certainly not presumptuous in holding this opinion. 
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His friends, however, were more sensitive, and the newspaper 
that first published the accusation was compelled to disavow 
it and was put upon the defensive to explain just how it 
happened to make the publication. The Newton Civil Service 
Reform Association, of which body Saltonstall was a Vice- 
President, thought it best to address a letter to him asking him 
to make a formal denial of the statement ; and with this 
request the Collector at once complied. He said : — 

" I can say to you explicitly that I made no such statement or any- 
thing equivalent to it. It would belie all my convictions and be an 
absolutely incorrect account of all my actions in regard to appointments. 
As to the Inspectors referred to, as in my other appointments to the 
classified service, they were appointed without regard to and in most 
cases without knowledge of their political views. You must be aware 
how useless it is for me to deny all the misstatements and perversions 
of a hostile press, and you may be perfectly confident that the views I 
had before I accepted office remain unshaken, and that my official actions 
will be guided by them." 

The attention of the public having thus been called to the 
Custom House, it was ascertained and made known through 
the newspapers, by the civil-service reformers, that when 
Saltonstall took office in December, 1885, there were two 
hundred and forty offices within the classified service ; that in 
the first six months of his administration he had removed ten 
of these ; and that their places had been filled by competitive 
examination according to law, and without inquiry into the 
political opinions of the person appointed. It was also stated 
by the same authority that, of ninety-seven officials not within 
the classified service, all of whom were subject to removal by 
the Collector and whose successors he had the power to appoint 
without competitive examination, he had removed six ; and that 
all those who were capable, and who had attended strictly to 
their duties, had been retained. It is safe to say that no such 
record had ever before been made in the administration of the 
Boston Custom House. No denial was ever made of the 
accuracy of these statements ; and the effect of the incident 
that has been described was to call public attention to the 
absolutely certain fact that Saltonstall had used his power as 
Collector, not only in strict accordance with the law, but also 
in entire conformity to the requirements of the most advanced 
civil-service reformers. 
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It appeared that a complete and radical change of methods 
had been made in the Custom House in the direction of thor- 
ough eradication of the old practices under the " spoils " sys- 
tem, and it was not long before it became evident that the 
new system of administration that had been inaugurated was 
to be consistently continued. Proof of this was furnished by 
the action of some of the Collector's party associates ; who 
were the organizers of the second attack made upon him in 
the summer of 1887. The hungry office-seekers of the Demo- 
cratic party had begun to appreciate that their expectation — 
that the old-fashioned " sweep," though it might be postponed, 
was sure to come — was not likely to be realized. As a last 
effort to bring the Collector to what they perhaps considered 
a proper sense of the obligations of his position, it was decided 
to turn upon him the organized force of the party machinery. 

The State Committee of the party took the matter in hand, 
acting by their Executive Committee ; and it was determined 
to call Saltonstall to account, as well as General Corse, a dis- 
tinguished officer, then Postmaster of Boston, who was ad- 
ministering his office upon the same principles that had 
distinguished Mr. Pearson in New York. 

Two members of the Executive Committee, commissioned 
by their associates, made what may perhaps be called an offi- 
cial visit to the Custom House. They informed the Collector 
that they had come in behalf of the State Committee. They 
then said, — as Saltonstall himself reports the interview, — 
" We have come down to go over the list of your subordinates 
with you, and to find out how many of them are Republicans, 
and why they are retained in office." The Collector replied 
that he was not responsible to the State Committee, and that 
he should decline to show the list of subordinates to its agents. 
His. account of the interview continues as follows : — 

"I told the gentlemen of the Committee when they called upon me 
that I was very willing to give them, as individuals, the information 
they were seeking, especially of the very considerable number of 
changes that have been made to increase the efficiency of the service ; 
but that it would be impossible to give the number of Democrats and 
Republicans in office, as I had but an indefinite knowledge of the 
political predilections of the men/' 

In explanation of his action he continued : — 
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" The question of the number of removals I have answered to many- 
people ; but when that inquiry came in the spirit of a demand from a 
committee of a political party I refused to answer it. I did so because 
it was my duty, and not from any whim. If the civil-service reform 
law was designed for any purpose, it was intended to remove public 
offices from the control of local politicians. Is not the civil-service 
law as binding as any other, and am I not bound by oath to obey that 
law ? Should it by any unfortunate change of public sentiment be 
repealed, and the Custom House be remanded to the position of a 
political machine, then, without doubt, I should feel impelled by my 
own convictions to resign. Public opinion has changed greatly within 
a few years, and its trend is surely towards civil-service reform. That 
feeling is spreading rapidly, and, even if there were no such reform 
law, the wholesale removal of subordinate officers in the Custom House 
would hardly be tolerated to-day as it was formerly. If I can conduct- 
the office for the best interest of the government, and at the same time 
raise it to the position it should permanently occupy under the reform 
law, I shall consider that I have been of some service in my day and 
generation." 

It will be observed that Saltonstall acknowledges that " a 
considerable number of changes " had been made to increase 
the efficiency of the service. The following extract from a 
letter written by him to Mr. Stuart, of Philadelphia, and pub- 
lished in May, 1888, may be inserted here as showing the prin- 
ciple upon which these changes were made, and also the 
intelligence and independence of the Collector in disregarding 
an old practice when he found it to be contrary to the public 
interest. 

" I have to say that during the first six months of my occupancy of 
this office, or until June, 1886, I followed the precedent and custom 
which I found prevailing in the service, so far as regards the form of 
my communications to the department, assigning no reasons for my 
recommendations for removal. Since that date, however, judging that 
a statement of reasons for changes in the force under my jurisdiction 
would be more in accordance with the spirit of the civil-service law, 
and with the purposes of an administration desirous of furthering the 
reform, I have in each case of removal stated the ground of my recom- 
mendation, and, when it has seemed desirable for a better understanding 
of the case, have accompanied my statement with a report from the 
chief officer of the division or department in which the person to be 
removed has been employed, presenting the cause in detail. In reply 
to the second part of your inquiry I have to say that no inconvenience 
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has resulted from this practice, and that I can conceive of no circum- 
stances under which it would prove inconvenient to the appointing and 
removing authority. Its advantages are obvious, since, for the protec- 
tion of the authority making the removal, it places on record the motive 
of the action, and forbids accusation to be brought at a later day of 
unjust or improper purposes; and for the protection of the official 
removed, it permits a review of the case, if there is reason to suppose 
that injustice has been done, and the reinstatement of the person re- 
moved, in case it is made to appear that the cause of his removal was 
baseless." 

The attempt of the Democratic Committee to dictate to the 
Collector, and his courteous but firm refusal to comply with 
its demands, were much discussed in the press. The commen- 
dation of his course was general ; and the only dissenters were 
of that class of politicians who seemed incapable of under- 
standing that the old system of rewards for political services 
had become odious, and that it was condemned by the enlight- 
ened public opinion of the community. When the State Con- 
vention of the Democratic party met in the autumn of 1887, 
the Investigating Committee presented a Report in which, 
after complaining of the promotion of certain Republicans who 
had been retained in the Custom House, the Committee went 
on to lament, as a grievance of the first magnitude, that 
" Democrats and less favored Republicans must wait and wade 
through the slow and oftentimes unsatisfactory process of a 
civil-service examination in order to reach even the minor 
places left vacant by these Republican promotions." More 
convincing testimony to the integrity and consistency of the 
Collector would have been hard to obtain. The Convention 
however abstained from any direct approval of this sentiment 
of the Investigating Committee. The resolutions adopted on 
the general subject expressed the opinion that " offensive 
partisans " should not be allowed to remain in office by the 
Federal officeholders representing the Administration in this 
State, and that all offices " not representative in their char- 
acter should be filled by persons selected for their fitness, 
capacity, and integrity." The opponents of the Collector 
claimed to be satisfied with these declarations ; and his friends 
saw nothing in them that required a protest. The drafting of 
party platforms to suit all tastes and to excite no opposition 
has become a fine art in American politics ; and the civil- 
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service " plank " of the Massachusetts Democratic Convention 
of 1889 is a very perfect specimen of its kind- 
There was no renewal of the attack upon the Collector's 
principles of administration as long as he remained in office. 
The Boston Custom House was held up to the country by 
civil-service reformers everywhere as an illustration of an 
ideal administration; and from no respectable quarter did 
there come any further criticism. 

The Presidential election of 1888 resulted in the defeat of 
the Democratic party, and the election of Mr. Harrison in 
the place of Mr. Cleveland. The coming into power of a 
new Administration, representing the political party that was 
opposed to that in office, and the action of such an Adminis- 
tration in relation to appointments, was awaited with interest 
by civil-service reformers ; as it would indicate what advance, 
if any, had been made in the strength of the reform idea. In 
his letter of acceptance of the Republican nomination, the new 
President had denned his views by saying u that fidelity and 
efficiency should be the essential test of appointment, and that 
only the interests of the public service should suggest remo- 
vals from office/' The latter phrase was no doubt susceptible 
of different interpretations. It could hardly mean merely 
that the existing civil-service law would not be disregarded ; 
but it would imply that, in Mr. Harrison's opinion, the prin- 
ciples of the law might advantageously be extended. Just 
how far he would go in that direction remained to be seen. 
It soon appeared that of those offices which the practice of 
the Government since the days of President Jackson had 
recognized as positions for political partisans, a certain 
number, and those the most important, would continue to 
be treated as places for prominent friends of the new Admin- 
istration. Such an office, of course, was that of Collector of 
the Port of Boston. The tenure of this office is by law fixed 
at four years. Saltonstall had received his commission in 
May, 1886, and his term would expire in May, 1890. Whether 
the office were in any fair sense of the word a political office 
was matter for argument. That it had been so considered 
was undeniable. And yet it was equally unquestionable that, 
under Saltonstall, political opinions had not been regarded in 
the appointments or removals made by the Collector ; and 
that his was the first administration of the Custom House, 
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since the introduction of the spoils system, in which they had 
not been so regarded. The question was therefore presented 
directly to President Harrison whether it might not well be 
recognized that there was no reason for treating the Collec- 
torship of the Port of Boston as anything but a highly im- 
portant and responsible administrative position, requiring 
character and capacity in its incumbent, but not necessarily 
agreement with the Executive Government of the country 
upon party questions. It was an opportunity to take a step 
of vital importance, if it were really desired to complete the 
divorce of responsible offices of trust from the unnecessary 
and injurious interference of party managers. If the Collec- 
tor of the Port of Boston had demonstrated the practicability 
and the advantage of the new system of appointments and 
removals, his reappointment would show to the country that 
the system was emphatically approved by the government ; and 
other Collectors might be expected to heed the lesson. If he 
were even allowed to serve out the term for which he was ap- 
pointed, it would mark an approval of his course in office and 
a recognition of an unusual and valuable service, by departing* 
in this instance, from the practice of removing a Collector in 
order to give a position to an honored or useful party leader. 

President Harrison seems to have hesitated as to the course 
that should be pursued. He became President on the 4th of 
March, 1889, and no intimation was given of his intentions in 
relation to the Boston Custom House until January, 1890. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, then wrote to 
the Collector a short note, saying only, "The President is 
ready to make a change in the Collectorship at Boston, but 
would be glad to do so in a way that would be most agree- 
able to you." This, it may be supposed, was an invitation to 
Saltonstall to send in his resignation ; and so far it may be 
considered a faint recognition of his service, as the practice 
undoubtedly had been to remove a Collector whenever a new 
Administration was ready to do so with no previous notifica- 
tion to the incumbent, and with no suggestion of resignation. 
In replying to the letter of Secretary Windom after acknowl- 
edging its receipt, Saltonstall went on as follows : — 

" In reply I beg to say that, placing entire confidence in the decla- 
rations of the President concerning tenure of office, I am prepared to 
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serve the term of four years for which I was commissioned on the 5th 
of May, 1886, unless removed by the authority of the President for 
such cause as he has announced to be controlling in such cases. If 
such cause exists, I respectfully request to be informed of the same." 

After stating that he had endeavored to perform his duties 
" in conformity to the spirit as well as the letter of the civil- 
service law," he continued : — 

" I cannot, therefore, stultify myself by any act which would imply 
the consciousness of dereliction on my part, and prefer to leave the 
decision of this matter in the hands of the President." 

No reply was made to this letter, and on the 6th of February 
Mr. Alanson W. Beard was appointed Collector, and about 
the 1st of March — two months only before the expiration of 
the term for which he was appointed — Saltonstall turned 
over the Custom House to his successor. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that Saltonstall understood 
President Harrison's ante-election declaration " that only the 
interests of the public service should suggest removals from 
office," to mean that no removals would be made unless for 
cause. It certainly was susceptible of that construction ; and 
if the phrase were indeed uncertain or vague, it was desirable 
that the country should learn just how the President con- 
strued his own language. By declining to resign Saltonstall 
compelled the Administration to take its ground ; and to 
assert, by its action, that the Collectorship of the Port of 
Boston should continue to be, as it had been, an office to be 
held by a partisan associate of the President, as soon as the 
President could determine to whom he wished to give the 
position. 

There was some controversy in the press before and after 
Saltonstall's retirement, and the whole question was discussed 
with earnestness. There were those who defended the action 
of the President in removing him upon the ground that the 
office of Collector was oi\e of such a character that only a 
confidential friend of the Administration should hold it ; that 
unless the Collector agreed with the party in power upon the 
question of how the national revenue should be raised, he 
could not be depended upon to carry out any law that such a 
party might have the power to enact ; that usage had made 
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the Collector the special local representative of the President, 
and he must needs be his political friend whom he might 
properly consult as to local affairs. 

It was replied to this that there was nothing in the duties 
of the Collector that made it impossible for him to execute 
the revenue laws as he found them, and not as he wished 
them to be ; and it might have been added, as a pertinent 
fact, that Saltonstall had been for four years executing revenue 
laws in the good policy of which he did not believe; and that 
not only was his good faith never challenged, but that when 
called upon to meet questions of construction he had at times 
decided in favor of the higher duty upon imports, notwith- 
standing his low-tariff opinions, because the law seemed to 
him clear against the claim of the importer for a lower rate of 
duty. 

It was claimed by some of the defenders of the President's 
action, that a free trader could not interpret a protective 
tariff; and yet Saltonstall, who was called a free trader by 
these same defenders, had been interpreting a protective 
tariff for four years, with entire honesty and fairness ; and 
no protectionist had even ventured to accuse him of any misin- 
terpretation. It is difficult to treat with the reserve proper in an 
historical memoir the offensive and pessimistic suggestion that 
an honest man cannot remain an honest man when intrusted 
with the administration of the laws, unless he agree to the 
wisdom of the enactment he is called upon to interpret. To 
admit the correctness of such a proposition is to impeach the 
honor and destroy the usefulness of all judicial and ministerial 
officers however high their characters and however great their 
attainments ; and if it were generally accepted, the time would 
have come for the abolition of the judicial system of the 
United States. But, happily, no such doctrine is generally 
accepted. If it was propounded by men who claimed to be 
civil-service reformers in order to justify the removal of 
Saltonstall, it may be regarded as indicating the difficulty 
of finding a satisfactory excuse, from the point of view of 
those whose partisanship transcended their devotion to the 
reform, for an action, which certainly manifested no dispo- 
sition on the part of President Harrison's administration to be 
over-zealous in its support. 

That usage had made the Collector's office political could 
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not be denied. So far as the defenders of the removal relied 
on precedent, their position >ras unassailable ; but the theory 
of the civil-service reform movement is based upon the idea 
that the "spoils" system is a bad one; and that, if it has 
become in a measure fastened upon the government, it is all 
the more necessary that it should be overthrown, as being 
fatal to honest, conscientious, and efficient administration, and 
consequently grossly unjust to the people at large. 

It is certain that it was the judgment of Massachusetts that 
Saltonstall should have been allowed to serve out his term. 
The press of Boston was nearly unanimous in that opinion, , 
three of the four Republican journals joining with the Demo- 
cratic and independent newspapers. Distinguished members 
of the Republican party, among others the late Governor 
Greenhalge, openly expressed their disapprobation of his 
removal. There was a general feeling that a man who had 
performed a signal public service had not been treated with 
consideration, much less with appreciation. This feeling 
found expression in a letter addressed to Saltonstall inviting 
him to a public dinner, which was signed by upwards of 
one hundred and eighty persons who may fairly be called 
representative citizens. The list included the Presidents of 
Harvard College and of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the "honored names of James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Phillips Brooks, leading members of 
the bar, professors, literary men and business men, clergy- 
men and laymen, Democrats, Republicans, and Independents. 
They said : — 

" We have seen that during your tenure of office the administration 
of the Custom House has been for the first time in a generation free 
from partisan influence; that it has been conducted on business 
principles by business methods, and by men trained in those principles 
and methods ; that it has been just and considerate to importers, and 
entirely faithful to the government. ... We have heard nothing of 
Custom House influence in caucuses and conventions, except in the 
way of complaint from persons who desired and demanded that such 
an influence should be exerted to advance their personal and political 
ends, and who have not succeeded in obtaining it. . . . As in many 
other things, so, in practical reforms, it is the first step that counts ; 
and while we look forward hopefully to a continuance of those better 
methods of conducting public business which are now characteristic of 
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the Boston Custom House, and which have given it an enviable reputa- 
tion throughout the country, we desire to express our thanks and obli- 
gations to the public officer who has been the courageous and steadfast 
leader in the new order of things, and who has demonstrated that reform 
in the public service is not only desirable, but perfectly practicable." 

Saltonstall declined the public dinner, but accepted an 
invitation to sit for his portrait, which was painted by 
Huntington and placed in the Custom House. In his letter 
acknowledging the honorable tribute that he had received, he 
took occasion to express his views upon the importance and 
benefits of the reform with which his name has now become 
identified as one of the most consistent and most courageous 
of its promoters. The following extracts from his letter 
sufficiently indicate his opinions : — 

"The reform of the civil service has for many years impressed me as 
of vital importance, believing that upon this depends the perpetuity of 
our Republican government. Without it the Republic may endure in 
form and in name, but the soul of liberty cannot survive in a govern- 
ment corrupted by the spoils system. With such a reform, not only 
prescribed by law, but honestly carried out in practice, the great danger 
threatening our institutions from within will disappear ; and our legis- 
lators and statesmen will be free to devote their energies, now largely 
wasted upon the demeaning trivialities of patronage, to the better work 
of government. ... It gives me great satisfaction to testify to the 
admirable results of the merit system in its application to the conduct 
of the business of the Boston Custom House. Had there been any 
doubt in my mind as to its benefit, such doubt would have disappeared 
at an early stage of my observation of its practical workings. The im- 
provement in the morale of the whole force, from highest to lowest, was 
noticeable as soon as it became understood that the political belief of 
individual officers in no way affected their standing ; that their tenure 
of office was secure during good behavior and faithful performance of 
duty ; that promotion would only follow demonstrated efficiency ; and 
that removals would be made only for the good of the service in case 
of misconduct, neglect, or manifest incapacity. ... I found under 
the improved conditions following the establishment of the merit system, 
that the steadily increasing business of the Custom House was fully met 
by a corresponding increase of ability in the force handling it ; and that, 
with an annual aggregate of business increased by twenty-five per cent 
during the four years of my occupancy of the office of Collector, the 
necessary work could be, and was performed by a smaller number of 
employees, and at a considerably less cost to the government." 
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The retirement of Saltonstall from the Custom House marks 
the close of his public life. Integrity and honor had dis- 
tinguished his career from the beginning to the end. Whether 
in sympathy with the public opinion of the moment or not, it 
was well understood that he was always in earnest ; and this 
trait of character is not so universal among public men, or 
indeed among men in general, that the possession of it can be 
considered commonplace. The extracts given above show that 
he could state his opinions with clearness and force. As a 
public speaker he was always impressive. His transparent 
sincerity was manifest in every speech that he made, whether 
the occasion were social or public. He made many addresses 
on various subjects, agricultural, commercial, and historical, 
and always held the sympathetic attention of his audiences. 
The early history of New England was a subject that called 
out his best powers as an orator, and he was specially eloquent 
in describing the faith and the firmness of the founders of 
Plymouth and of Massachusetts Bay. He presided at the 
annual dinner of the Alumni of Harvard College in 1886, as 
Vice-President, and again in 1892, as President of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni ; and no man could express with more feel- 
ing than did he those sentiments towards the "Alma Mater" 
which never lose their interest by repetition. His voice, too, 
was heard at the meetings of the Unitarian body of Christians 
with which he had been connected from childhood; and here 
he declared his religious faith with manly simplicity and fervor. 
The power and eloquence with which he discussed public 
questions could not but inspire regret that, in the vicissitudes 
of politics, he had never had the opportunities for the thorough 
discussion of such questions that are given by service in 
Congress. 

There was an unusual personal charm about the man. It 
was impossible to be brought into relations with him and not 
be attracted by the genuine cordiality of his manner, by his 
lofty scorn of meanness and chicanery, and above all by his 
kindness of heart. Many of the employees at the Custom 
House can testify to kind and generous acts towards them; 
and it is certain that Saltonstall, who would bestow no offices 
except as the result of competitive examination, and who had 
no favorites or henchmen, had nevertheless the hearty affection 
of his subordinates in an unequalled degree. While his firm 
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adherence to principle commanded their respect, the never 
failing courtesy and consideration that he extended to them 
won all their hearts. It was an interesting and significant 
occasion when on the first day of January, 1889, the employees 
of the Custom House, in paying the usual New Year's visit to 
the Collector, thus addressed him through their spokesman : 

"During the years in which you have honored this office we have 
come to know you as something more than a superior officer ; rather 
as a constant friend. We feel, sir, that we appreciate somewhat the 
perplexities which have surrounded you, and we know that you have 
always stood steadfast with a desire to promote the public good as jour 
controlling motive. We believe that the principles you have laid down 
should be fundamental in the service." 

Leverett Saltonstall died at his home in Newton on the 15th 
of April, 1895. His last public appearance was at the dinner 
of the Alumni on Commencement, 1894, when he responded 
for his classmates, at their request and by their choice, to the 
toast given to the Class of 1844, which had graduated fifty 
years before. He spoke with his accustomed fervor and elo- 
quence, although illness had somewhat diminished his physical 
power. 

There is a familiar passage from Shakespeare, so often 
quoted that it may seem trite to quote it here ; and yet, in the 
judgment of all those who had any intimate knowledge of 
Leverett Saltonstall, the words of the great poet and dramatist 
are most fittingly applied to him, — 

" His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, * This was a man ! ' " 



